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NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


PROPOSALS will be received at the Engineer’s 
Office. in the city of Lancaster, on Wednesday, the 
19h day of October next, fur the Excavation, Em- 
bankment, Wall, &c., required un twenty-five miles 
of the Susquehanna Canal, commencing at Kline’s 
run, (three miles below the Columbia Bridge,) and 
extending alung the West side uf the Susquehanna 
river, to ihe “ Maryland State Line.” 

The work will be ready for examination by Con- 
tractors, at any time afier the 25th inst., and the Map, 


Profile aud Specification, may be seen ai the office, | 


one week previous 'o the letting. 
The unusually heavy character of the work, 
(which affurds excellent winter jobs,) offers great in- 


ducemenis for the attendance uf Contracturs pussese' 


sing energy and enierprise. 

it is expected that the extension of the Canal to 
“ Tide Water,’’ will be ready for letting about the Ist 
of December. 

No mechanical work to be let at present. 

EDWAKD F. GAY, 
Chief Engineer, S. C. 

Lancaster, Sept. 13, 1836. 51—38 

1 square $4 12 





NEwBuRGH Acain.—We referred, a short 
time since to the brilliant prospects of this 
village—and to its advantages in relation to 
the termination of the Great New-York 
end Erie Railroad—and in our last we 
published entire the very interesting and 
important Roport of Mr. Sargent, the En- 
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gineer of the mF; which will be found fully 
to sustain usin our remarks. ‘This Report 
should be read by every business man in 
the community; especially those who are 
interested—and who is not!—in the New. 
York and Erie Railroad. 


It may not be generally known, yet it 
should be, that this branch of the road, or 
the Newburg! road, which is to terminate 
at Newburgh is to pass the whole length of 
the village—along the margin of the river— 
and it follows of course that the day is not 
far distant when it will be lined with a row 
of storehouses to receive produce and mer- 





When it is known that the ascent to} 
be overcome from the point where tle 
roads diverge, to JVewburgh is only 148 





feet and the descent 390 feet, it will be read- 
ily understood that very little expense will 
occur for traction in the direction of the} 
heaviest trade—and it will follow of course 
that the business will follow the most natu. 
ral channel when there is a choice, therefore | 
NewsurGu must become the principal out-' 
let for the five hundred—yes, in a few years, | 
five thousand niles of railroad to the very 
heart and extreme points of the most fertile 
region of country on the Globe. 


What then may not be anticipated in the 
way of improvements at this delightful, 
place? Indeed so well are business men of 
this city satisfied of the importart advanta- 
ges of Newburgh for manufacturing, as 


well as commercial, purposes, that large 
purchases have been made within a few 


weeks, of real estate on which substan- 
tial improvements are to be made im-| 
mediately—one company alone are about 
to commence buildings in which will! 
be employed, io the course of six months, 
ver one hundred hands in its different de- 
partments—a steam saw mill will also be 
erected this winter—and probably a Car} 





jtrade—two of which. 





‘iage and Railroad Arle manufactury, em- 
sloying forty or fifty men, will go bute ope- 
ration in ihe spring. Flatteriug, very flat- 
‘ering indeed, are the prospects of New- 
hurgh, and such are the present indications 
of business that houses and workshops are 
in . reat demand, every house in the place 
being ovcupied. Indeed, fifty to one tun 
dred dwellings will be required there next 
year, and no beiter investment can be made 
than in good dwelling houses at Newburgh ; 
they will pay fifteen per cent. interest om 
their cost, on a lease for three to five years: 
Yes, we know of a man who will contract t& 
take ten good dwellings, of tw» stories each; 
built to a plan furnished, to accommodate 
two families, on a lease of three to five 
years, at fifteen per cent. on the cost of the 
lot and building. And to any one disposed 
to put up such buildings at Newburgh, and 
have them ready tooceupy this fall, urearty 
in the spring, say by the Ist of March, alb 
necessury information will be given at thig. 
office. 


Asa place of business, there is no other 
on the Hudson, between this.city, and, Al, 
bany, which, surpasses it. 


There ere no less than four steamboats 
owned here, and employed in the New. York 
the HreLaNDER, 
owned by T. Powell & Co., and the Wasm- 
incToN, owned by D. Crawford & Co., do 
credit to their enterprising proprietors—the 
others, the Superior owned by Davis and 
Oakley, and the Wa. Youne by PB. Catpens 
ter & Co., ure good business boats and affoid 
comfortable accommodations for passengers. 

Another new boat is now, we understand, 
'|nearly completed, which is owned® by, and 
to run from the doe® of, B. Carpenter 
& Co., which-will probably ‘be equal; it 
speed and comfort, to the® Highlunder)'a 
boat not surpassed—when vomfort, safety 











ad speed, er are taken 1 to view—by 
other on the river. The busin 

_ Yurgh may be in Some measure ju 
by the boats it e ys; and as 10 passen- 
gers, a greater pum rt probably arrive and 
depart, than at any other landing below Al- 
bany—to accommodate which a daily morn- 
ing line of boats will probably leave New- 
burgh on the opening of the next seasoo— 
an engagement rendered necessary by. the 
increase of busingss—and the period is not 
far distant, we predict, when there will be 
hree daily \ines of boats between Newburgh 

and New York, viz: morning, twelve. and 
Jive o'clock lines. 

The beauty and health of Newburgh will 
undoubtedly make it a desirable residence 
for families to educate their children, and 
we may with confidence say that the citi- 
zens of Newburgh will take proper mea- 
sures to have orbher schools, in add'tioa to 
those they now have, of the first order, as 
as they may be required. 


We cannot permit this opportunity to pass 
without calling attention to one for Young 
Ladies, already established there, and very 
liberally patronised. We refer to that es- 
tablished and under the control of the Rev. 
Mr. Prime. It is pleasantly situated a little 
to the north of the village, and has about 75 
pupils, which are all that can be accommo- 
dated. 


There are other sehoolr of reputation, as 


we are informed, but of wiich we can only 
speak from report. 

There are also six or seven places of pub- 
lic worship, which are generally well at- 
tended ; and, judging from observation, it 


y and an Sees keastisis ae a of Iron ore, and 


of hr bse ces 
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a Water ere oe almost unlimited extent 
ring purposes. 

wae have a specimen of the ore now be- 
fore us which is very rich, and accordiag to 
Ur. Chas. T. Jackson’s analysis of the same» 
contains 62} percent. of pure Cast fron, and 
is consequently as rich as any yet discovered 
in this country. From careful investiga- 
tion, it has been ascertained that Pig Iron 
can be manufactured on the premises for 
from 14 to 15 dollars per ton ; that all the 
Iron which can be made for a long time to 
come, may be sold at the furnace, to supply 
the present demands for it in the State— 
and at the rate of from 45 to 50 dollars the 
ton; and should more of the Iron ever 
be manufactured by the Company than 
could be sold at the furnace, it can be 
transported to Albany, N. Y., for the sum 
of $8 50 per ton, where it will sell readily 
for 45 to 50 dollars the ton. 

Weare induced to believe that this Com- 
pany will possess great advantages for man- 
ufacturing Iron; and that they can 
supply a superior ariicle; and we trust 
they willin some measure dispel the opin. 
ion so prevalent in this country that we 
must go to Europe for the immense amount 
of Iron, and especially of Railroad Iron 
used, and to be used here. 

It is, indeed, mortifying that, with such 
an abundance of the richest ore, and an in- 
exhanstible supply of fuel, we must send 
our millions abroad, instead of paying 
them to our own enterprising and deserv- 
ing citizens. A different course of things 
must soon, we feel confident, exist, when 
we shall not only produce, but also manu. 





may be truly said of Newburgh, that it has 


@ population not surpassed by any other, of | 


equal numbers, for industry, sobriety, and | 


thriftiness. They have generally earned 
what they possess, and therefore know how 
to take care of it. It has been well said of 
the business men of Newburgh—“ there are 
none more worthy of confidence.” 





BOSTON AND TROY (VERMONT) IRON COMPANY. 


We have before us the charter granted 
by the Legislature.of Vermont, at its last 
session for a Company with a view of 
bringing into use the rich ores of the “moun- 
tain State.” This isa liberal charter. The 
Company is perniitted to hold real estate to 
the amount of $300,000. Ata meeting cf 
the petitioners and their associates at Mont- 
pelier, this act of Incorporation was accept- 
ed, and a Company formed under it. The 
capital stock of said company has been di- 
vided into Twelve Thousand Shares at 
Twenty Five dollars per share. More than 
half of these shares have already been sub- 
scribed for, by persons in Vermont and in 
Boston, and about one fourth in this City, 
Jeavinga small amount yet to be taken. The 
property of this Company consists of abou: 
1400 acres of land, in the town of ‘Troy, 
Vermont. embraces an exceedingly rich, 


facture for all our own purposes, our own 
Tron and Steel in the greatest perfection.— 
To such an end, we with great confidence 
lock ; and therefore hail with enthusiasm, 
the appearance of every new establishment 
which shall tend to produce such a result. 

The accompanying letter from James 
Anderson, Esq., of Boston, who was se- 
lected to examine and report in relation to 
the property and operetions of the Compa- 
ny, will be highly satisfactory to those who 
take an interest in the matter. 

Information in relation to future opera- 
tions of the Company may be obtained by 
applying to J, E. Benners, Esq., 67 Wall 
street, New-York-—or to the office of this 
Journal. 

0G- It should be borne in mind that the 
contemplated Railroad from Hartford, 
Conn., up through the Connecticut Valley, 
will probably pass through the town of 
Troy, where these works are to be located. 


Extract of a letter to a Gentleman of this 

city, dated 
Boston, August 2ist, 1836. 

My Dear Sir,—! intended to have re- 
turned to Boston by the way of New-York, 
for the purpose of reporting to you verbally 
what I now propose to write you, respect- 
ing the property in the Town of Troy, 















Scie of Seen | ; but in sanieengaae o 
the sickness of Mr. —-——, I was obliged 
‘o return directly home. i regret that I 
was obliged to tuke this route, because I 
could have given you better and more sat- 
isfactory answers to your questions, in ver- 
bal conversation, than I can possibly do in 
writing, Although the attentions of my 
friends occupied considerable. of my time, 
while I remained in Troy, yet I was ena- 
bled to make many enquiries respecting the 
property which you have the privilege of 
purchasing, and shall be able to answer 
most of your questions. These I shall an- 
swer, not in the order in which you put them 
—but in that which’is most convenient to 
me. 

First, then—The town of Troy lies in the 
north part of Vermont, Orleans Co., and is 
about forty miles {rom Lake Champlain. It 
contains about 1000 inhaitants, a numbercf 
saw and grist mills and I think two small 
woolen factories ; and it is represented to le 
extremely rich in ron Ore; Marble and Lime 
Stone. The Iron mine which you have 
purchased is situated near the middle of the 
tuwn. 

Second. The Iron mine is peculiarly, 
and as it appears to my eye, most advan. 
tageously, .situated. The ore lies im- 
beded in a ridge of land which rises 
more than fifty feet above the plain, and is 
to all appearances inexhaustible. I walked 
over and around this ridge and examined 
the veins of ore which every where show 
themselves from the summit to the base of 
the mountain, and many large masses of 
the ore weighing from one to two tons, are 
scattered along the sides of the ridge, which 
have been detached by some convulsion, 
or by their own weight. The moun- 
tain, in the language of a resident, is 
truly “a mountain of Iron Ore.” From 
the results of Dr. Jackson’s analysis of this 
ore, it contains froin 64 to 65 per cent. of 
pure Iron, and is therefore as rich as any 
ore yet discovered, and is vastly richer than 
that found in Pennsylvania, from which so 
much Iron is made. It seems also from 
Dr. Jackson’s analysis and certificate, that 
this cre-contains a highly magnetic quality 
which renders it peculiarly appropriate for 
smelting into soft and ductile, yet tenacious 
iron. 

Third. If lremember rightly the amount 
of land, which your bond gives you the tittle 
to, is not far from 1400 acres within this 
space, I learn that most of the iron ore of 
the town, and in fact, of this part of Ver- 
mont, is located. The principal river of the 
town (the Missisqui river) also runs through 
it, and very near the base of the mountain 
which contains the ore. There are also 
two good farms on this land—one of which 
lies on the banks of the river where mills 
will be erected, and upwards of 25 acres of 
it is cleared land, and on this portion of the 
farm is a good house and barn. The other 
farm is still more valuable, and as | was in- 








formed will yield this poesndit ‘season " 100) 


tons of hay—which is worth on the spot!) 


six dollars per ton. A large portion of this 


1400 acres is heavily timbered with hard 


wood, and the soil is generally rich and 
good for farming purposes. The people of 
Troy tell me that the land would command 
on average from 5 to 10 dollars per acre af- 
ter.the wood shall have been cut off. 
Fourth. As it respects the water power of 
Missisqui river, which you were so anxious 
to have me examine, 1 will- remark that 
there is, lam sure as much fall and power 
as was represented to.you. The Missisque 
river, asd have observed, runs through your 
lands, and isa deep and rapid stream. The 
fall in it is so considerable that a number of 
dams can be thrown across it within the 
boundaries of your purchase on which 
many tills might be erected. The dam on 
which the iron mills, and near which the 
furnaces should be built is but a short dis- 
tance from the mine which contains the ore. 


The river at this place ie 150 feet wide and 
was from four to five feet deep wheu I was 
there. By building adam ten feet high a 
fall of water of from 14 to 15 fect can be se- 
cured. This spot seems to be formed by 
nature for a mill power, for the bed of the 
stream here is formed of a solid rock, and 
the river forms a kind of curve, and is bor- 
dered by high bauks so as to enable you to 
form a large pond above. About two miles 
below this is another place where a still 
larger waier power can be had at small ex. 
peuse. This is the mill privilege which 
Mr. Young has bonded to you. ‘The for- 
mer privilege, and on which your works 
ehould be erected, is about one and a hall 
miles from the mine—and the land from the 
mine to this water privilege has a gradual 
descent—so that it would be easy io trans- 
port the ore to the furnace over it upon a 
cheap railroad, by gravity, the descending 
load taking up the empty cars. 

Fifth. In answer to your question whether 
«materials for building dams, mills and fur- 
nace—and also for smelting iron ore can be 
obtained in abundance”—T-will state that 
lumber can be obtained from your own pre- 
mises, and that bricks can be purchased 
near by for three dollars per thousand.— 
Charcoal, which is an important and neces- 
sary article in the manufacture of iron, may 
be obtained in any quantities in the imme. 
diate vicinity and at the very low price of 
three dollars for the hundred bushels—a 
number of persons were anxious to con. 
tract to furnish coal at this price. 


Sixth. To the question “ what would it 
cost to bulld a dam, erect a furnace—a saw 
mill—and a power bellows”—I ascertained 
that a dam might be thrown across the 
stream at the place above named for 500 
dollars—and that a saw mill might be built 
upon it for the like sum—a Mr. Willis Wil. 
liams, a mill-wright, offered to contract to 
build both for the sum named—what a pow- 
er bellows would cost I was unable to learn 


a shane which would be Sa 3 str run- 











ning out 1200 tons of pig iron in a year; 
would cost about 1500 duliars. 

Seventh. To the question—“ what would 
it cost to make a ton of pig iron, after the 
furnace and mill shall have been erected” — 
the following facts furnished me by those 
who have been conversant with the busi- 
ness, will give the proper answer, 

For raising the ore and transporting to the 
furnace, two tons of it, or a quantity suf- 


ficient to make a ton of pig iron, , $1.50 
For 200 bushels of charcoal at $3 
per 100 6 00 
For preparing the ore for the fur. 
nace, say 1 50 
For the labor of five men 5 00 
™~ $14 00) 


The sum of 75 cents for raising a ton of 
ore and transporting it to the furnace is in- 
deed «mali, but there are many persons now 
in Troy who are ready to contract to do it 
for that small compensation. This fact 
shows how advantageously the ore is situ~ 
ated for mining. At Frauconia, and alsoon 
the west side of Lake Champlain, I under. 
stand that it costs 7 and 8 dollars a ton to 
mine the ore, so deep in the earth is it in- 
bedded. 

Eighth. You ask “ what would it cost to 
transport a ton of pig iron from the furnace 
to Albany or New-York.” The distance 
to Keyes’ wharf at Highgate on Lake Cham 
plain is 33 miles by a very good road—and 
a ton of pig iron can be transported from 
the furnace to suid wharf at $5 per ton.— 
From said wharf down the Lake and 
through the canal to Troy or Albany, N. Y., 
it would cost 34 per ton—so that a ton of 
pig iron made and’ transported to Troy or 
Albany would cost (ld4and 8) 224% dollars. 
A ton of pig iron would sell at present at 
either of these places for from 40 to $50 per 
ton—and should it equal in quality that im. 
porjed, it would command $50 per ton. 

Nioth.—Tuere is, however, already, a 
large quantity of pig iron used in Vermont, 
and I have no doubt but that every pound 
that could be made at the contemplated 
works, would be sold at the furnace for 
furty-five or fifty doilars. the ton. For 
now there are many furnaces in the vi- 
cinity of the lake, and in the north 
part of the State which work vast quaati- 
ties of pig 1ron,and many more furuaces 
would be erected provided the iron should 
be made in Troy. The proprietors of the 
furnaces now in operation, go to Montreal 
and other distant places for their pig iron, 
and pay sixty dollars a ton for it, and also 
a high price for carting 1t from those places 
to their furnaces. 

I will observe here, that while I was in 
Troy, a committee of gentlemen from St 
Albans visited Troy, to ascertain if the 
iron works were to go into operation ; and 
in case they were to, they were authorised 





to make an arrangement by which all the 
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pig. iron that should bamade, might be: ear. 
ried to St. Albans; and so anxious were the 
peuple of St.’ Albans'to effect this’ object, 
that they had already raised by subscrip- 
tion about $1600, to build a good toad; of 
improve the one which now leads to thaf 
town from Troy.. The distance from Ttoy 
to St. Albans is about forty miles. TI have 
now replied to most of the questions which 
you noted for me to answer, and shall ‘be 
gratified should they le satisfactory, or of 
value to you. It may be, however,thaty# 
bave given you no information in addition 
to what you are already in possession of 
In relation to the subject generally, T will 
vbserve, that from the imquiries which’f 
have made respecting the quality, quantity; 
and the location of the ore, and the facili¥ 
ties for converting it into pig iron, Iam deci- 
ded in the belief that you will make a profit- 
able investment by purchasing the premises 
and working the mines as you have: propo- 
sed. And before closing this long, and per- 
haps tedious letter, I will suggest that 
should iron works be erected on the river 
near the mine of ore, this spot would doubt 
less become the centre of busivess of the 
town. At present there are two villages im 
Troy, situated at opposite extremities of 
the town. As is natural, there exists quite 
a rivalship between these two places ia re- 
gard to business. Should the contemplated 
iron works ever be erected, it is the opiniow 
of the veople of Troy, that a new village 
would spring up near them, which would 
becoms the principal village of the town, 
and would monopolise most of the business’ 
which is now transacted in the two present 
existing villages. But I will draw toa 
close, for I find I am becoming so much ine 
terested in the subjeet that I may lead you 
astray, by suggesting what may possibly 
take place provided you should goon if 
your proposed undertaking, and yet I can- 
not close without expressiag the hope thas 
you will persevere. 1 hope so, too, more 
for the public than any private benefit 
which would result from such an underta~ 
king. Millions of dollars are now sent out 
of the country to purchase iron, whieh ought 
and might be retained in the country, and 
paid to our own citizens for converting into 
iron the rich ore whieh now lays dormant 
and useless im our own soil. I hope the 
time will sqon come when we shall make 
ali the bar and railroad iron that may be 
demanded in ouf country. [tis truly mor- 
tifying that we should be dependent upor 
foreign countries for that which our own 


}country can produce in abundance, and ata 


much less price, even, than it can be mant- 
factured for in those countries. Excuse me 
from this digression, aid believe me that 
I shall be happy if the comtents of this 
letter shall be acceptable te you. 
Your friend and ob’t. serv’t. 
JAMS ANDERSON, 


P. S.. Since the above was writien Pig 


Iron has greatly advanced. " 














KEEPSIE AND ITS IMPROVEMENTS. 


POUGH 

The following extract from the Boston 
Traveller gives but an imperfect idea of the 
present and prospective manufacturing op: 
erations of Poughkeepsie. 


A recent visit to that delightful and flour- 

ishing village, has given us a high vpiuion 
of the enterprise and public spirit of many 
of its inhabitants. They have laid out new 
streets and public squares, and erected ma- 
ny new and elegant buildings, both for pri- 
yate aud public purposes, which do them 
much credit. The schools aud seminaries 
are of a high order, and their numbers 
are rapidly increasing, whieh will insure a 
Jarge accession to the population of the 
place for purposes of ‘education. 
The shrewd forecaste of the intelligent 
and wealthy citizens of Poughkeepsie is 
evinced, as well in matters of business as 
in beautifying and adorniog their village.— 
They hold out liberal inducemenis to man- 
ufacturers to locate there, and extend to 
them every facility the place affords, and 
Poughkeepsie, therefore, must become a 
place of great business—especially when 
the Railroad to Stockbridge, and a line of 
steamboats to New-York, shail be in ope- 
ration. [ts society is equal to that of any 
other towa or city in the State, and its me- 
chanics, or at least some of tlein, have few 
equals and no superiors. 


The following extract from the Boston 
Traveilur reters to one who would do credit 
to any age, or country. We siiall refer 
again,and more particularly to Gen. Har- 
vey’s operations, as soou as we can find lei- 
sure to examine his mac!iines now in opera- 
tion and in course of coustruction. 


Poughkeepsie, June, 1836. 

“ The extensive silk factory, owned by a 
company with a capital of $20,000, is coin- 
pleted, and nearly ready to commetice ope- 
rations. Gen. Harvey, a skilful machinist, 
and the inveutor of some half score oi 
* Yankee contrivances,” has got up a screw 
company, with a capital of $200,000, which 
promises not a little toward the future pros- 
pects of the place. The screws are made 
by the machimery of Gea. H.’s invention, 
and with astonishing facility—the whole be- 
ing accomplished by three rapid applications 
of the machinery. The first cuts the screw 
from the wire, and forms the head; the se- 
cond forms the groove aud finishes the 
head ; and the third makes the screw, and 
turas out a highly polished and beautiful 
article—far superior to the English screws 
made by hand. It is expected that this es- 
tablishment will manutacture not less than 
tweuty thousand gross per week, and give 
steady employment to 300 hands. [ saw 
in the same establishment a machine for 
coining money, made for the government 
mint; the model of «a saw for felling trees, 
inveated for the express benefit of a “down 
east’ company of speculators; a machine 
for turning out horse shoes, perfect, with 
only one speedy operation; and a large 
number of machines for weaving stock 
frames, Were in the “ full tide of successful 
operation,” all productions of Gen. Harvey’s 
fectile genius.” 
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\; being employed upon it; and on the 26th of 














AN ACCOUNT OF THE PORTAGE RAILROAD, 
OVER THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN, IN 
PENNSYLVANIA.—-BY 8. W. ‘ROBERTS; 

PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT ENGINEER, 

The commencement of the construction 

f the Allegheny Portage Railroad, was au- 
horised by an act of the Legislature oi 
Pennsylvania, passed the 2ist of ‘March, 
i831. Previous to that time, surveys of the 
Allegheny Mountain bad been made by sev- 
eral eminent engineers; and these surveys 
had thrown much light on the topography 
of the country through’ which the Railroad 
was to pass. ; 

Sylvester Welch, Esq. was appointed 
principal engineer of the work, | y the board 
of Canal Commissioners; and he organised 
his locating party, and had the tents pitched 
hear Lilley’s Mill, at the head of the moun- 
tain branch of the Conemaugh; on the 12th 
day of April, 1831. 

Ihe locating party at the beginning, con- 
sisted of —Sylvester Welch, principal engi- 
aeer; Solomon W. Roberts, priucipal assis- 
tant engineer; Patrick Griftin, surveyor, and 
twelve assistants and axe-men, and a cook. 

‘The line was commenced at the head of 
the Litile Conemaugh, and continued down 
the valley of that stream to Johnstown, a 
distance of 21 miles, where it connects with 
the western division of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal. .'The western end of the Railroad was 
located un the 14th of May. In the month 
of May, Mr. W. Milnor Roberts joined the 
corps as ‘principal assistant engineer, and 
traced the line from tbe turnpike crossing, 
aear the summit os the mountain, to Lilley’s 
Mill, a distance of five miles. 

The grading and masonry of the twenty- 
six miles thus located, were contracted for 
at Ebensburg, on the 25th of May, and the 
work was commenced, by clearing a track, 
120 feet wide, through the forest,—most, of 
which consisted of heavy spruce or bemlock 
timber. ‘The location of the line from the 
turnpike crossing, near the summit, at 
Blair’s Gap, easiward to Halliddysburg, a 
distance of ten miles and two-thirds, was 
immediately proceeded with. ‘This part of 
the work was let to contractors on the 29th 
of July, 1331; and thus the grading and 
masonry of the whole Railroad, being thit- 
\y-six and two-thirds miles in leugth, were 
put under contract. The laying of the first 
track, and the necessary turn-outs of edge 
rails, ard of a double track of plate railway 
on the inetined planes, was contracted for 
on the 11th of April, 1832. The work upon 
the Railroad was prosecuted vigorously, at 
one time a force equal to two thousand men 


November, 1333, the first track was so far 
advanced as to permit the passage of the 
first car over its whole length. 

On the 18th of March, 1834, the road was 
opened as a public highway ; the State fur- 
nishiag power on the inclined planes only 
and it continued in use until the $ist ot De- 
cember, when the navigation of the canals 
of Pennsylvania, which this road connects, 
was closed for the season. The Railway 
was again opened on the 20th of March, 
1835; shortly after which, the scond track 
of edge rails was completed. On the 11th 
of May, the State began to furnish the whole 
motive power, locomotive engines being 
used on the “ long level;” and this contin- 
ued until about the middle of December. 
when the canals were closed by ice. 

The Portage Railroad consists of eleven 
“levels” or grade lines, and ten inclined 
planes. The ascent from Johnstown to the 
summit is 117158, feet ina distance of 
2655 miles; aod the descent from the sum- 











mit to Hallidaysburg is 13984), feet in a! 





distance of 10;%, miles. There are five in’ 
clined planes on each side of the mountain, 
varying in inclination from 4° 9’ 105° 51’, 
or from 7,38, feet to 10,35, feet elevation, to 
100 feet base; they are numbered east- 
wardly, the one ncarest Johnstown being 
No. 1, that nearest Hallidaysburg, No. 10, 
The following table shows the length, and 
rise or fall of each “level” or grade tine, 
and of each inclined plane. 
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A part of the railway, generally 300 Jeet 
long, atthe head and foot of each plane, is 
made exactly level. The planes are all 
straight in plan and also in profile, except- 
ing that the angles of elevationat the lower 
ends are rounded off by curves. There are 
some. minor variations in the grades on the 
“levels,” made to. suit the ground, which 
are omitted in the preceding table. From 
the lengths and heights given above, the 
average grade of each “level” may be ob- 
tained correctly. 

The embankments were made 25 feet 
wide on the top, aad the bed of the road 
in’ ‘excavations is 25 feet wide, with large 
side duiches. Where the lines follows ithe 
bed of the Conemaugh, it is protected by 
substantial slope wall. Asthe railroad is 
generally constructed along the steep slopes 
of hills, often of a clayey soil, and as it 
crosses Many sMall streams, great care in 
drainage was necessary. Sixty-eight cul- 
verts of masonry laid in mortar, the sum of 
the spansof which is 494 feet, passunder the 
railroad, besides 85 drains of dry masonry, 
of from 2 to 3 feet span. There: are four 
viaducts of bammer-dressed sand-stone,,to 
carty the line over streams. The first and 
largest is over the Conemaugh at the 
‘** horse shoe bend,” about eight miles from 
Jolinstown. ‘This magnificent viaduet has 
a single semicircular arch of 80 feet span, 
and the top of the masonry is 70 feet ahove 
the surface of the water. The whole cost 
of this work was $54,562 24 cts., and by 
building it, a lateral bend of about 2 miles 
was avoided.. There are two viaducts over 
branches of the Conemaugh, each of 40 feet 


span, and one over.a branch of the Juniata ~ 


at Hallidaysburg, having two arches of 33 
feet! span, which vary 35 degrees from a 
right angle:with their abatments:' There 





is a tunnel through a spur of the Allegheny 
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Conewaugh makes.a bead of two miles 
and a hbalf. This tunnel is 901 feet long, 
aod 20 feet wide by 19 feet ref within the 


arch. It isarched for 150 fee*Jin length at 
each end, and the entrances ar® finished off 
w.th ornamental facades of cut&tone. The 
w ole cost of the tunnel, including arching, 
was $37,493 85cts. Tue edge railsfused on 
the Allegheny Portage, are * parallel” rails 
of rolled iron, weighing about 40 pounds 
per lineal yard. They are supported by 
cast iron chairs, which weigh on an aver- 
aze about 13 pounds each. The rail is se- 
cured in, every chair by one iron wedge.— 
The stone blocks which support the chairs, 
contain three and a half cubic feet each, 
and they are imbedded in broken stone, at 
a distance of three feet from centre to cen- 
tre. Ona part of the railway, the chairs 
are laid upon a timber foundation, and on 
the inclined planes and along the canal 
basins, at the two terminations of the read, 
flat rails upon timber are used. At the 
head of each inclined plane, there are two 
stationary steam-engines of about 35 horse 
ower each, which give motion to the end- 
ess rope to which the cars are attached.— 
Only one engine is used at a time, but two 
are provided to prevent delay from acci- 
dents. Four cars, each loaded with 7000 
Ibs. can be drawn up, and four may be let 
down at the same time; and from six to ten 
such trips can be made in an hour. The 
machinery is very simple and effective.— 
Its construction was superintended by Mr. 
Elw. Miller, as principal assistant esgi- 
neer. A safety car attends the cars, both 
ascending and descending, and stops them 
in case of accident to the ro-e, which adds 
greatly tothe security. The credit of this 
contrivance is due to the principal! engineer. 
The grubbing and clearing of the Portage 
Railroad cost $30,524. This work was 
equal to cutting a road through a dense 
forest, 129 feet wide and about $0 miles 
long. ‘The grading of the railroad, inclu. 
ding the grubbing and clearing, and all 
works done under the, contracts for grading 
cost $472,162 59} cts. ‘This work includes, 
$37.220 cub. yds. of common excavation. 
212,034 .« = «& slate or detached rock. 
566,932 “ « hard-pan or indurated 
clay. 


210,724 “ « solid rock. 


14,357 “ «% do. do. in tunnel at 
$i 47. 
967,060 “« « embankments carried 


over 100 feet. 
slope-wall of 25 ¢. feet. 
vert. do. and wall is 

drains. 

The viaducts and culverts, and the skew- 
bridge for carrying the turnpike over in. 
clined plane No. 6, contain 23,368 perches 
masonry, and their total cost was $116,- 
402 64} cts. For the first track and the 
necessary turn-outs, including a double 
track upon the inclined planes, there were 
delivered 509,11 stone blocks, each contain- 
ing $} cubic feet, cost $27,072 15 cts. ; and 
50$,901 feet lineal of 6 by 8 inch timbcr ; 
239,397 feet of 10 by 10 inch, and 2842 feet 
of 12 by 12 inch timber, of white oak and 
pine, which cost $47,184 50 cts. The 
work done under the contracts for “ laying” 
railway on the first track, including fur. 
nishing broken stone, amounted to $135,- 
776 26 cts, All of the iron rails were im- 
ported from Great Britain, by Messrs. A. 
& G. Ralston, Philadelphia, and also a part 
of the chairs, spikes, and wedges for the 
first track. The total cost of British iron 
at Philadelphia imported for the first track, 


67,327 perches 
13,942 « 








der contracts for the first track of railway 
was $430,716 59} cis. For the secoad 
irack there were imported 16,976 bars oi 
edge rails, each 18 feet long, which we ghed 
1803 tons, 14 ewt. gross, and cost at Phila- 
delphia $37,494 80 cts., or $43 5 cts. per ton. 
The aggregate cost of all work done, aod 
materials furnished under contracts for the 
second track of railway was $362,987 05} cis. 
Aggregate cost of work done and materials 
furnished under contracts for building ten 
stationary engines and machinery at the 
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inclined planes, houses, sheds, dwelling- 

houses for enginemen, wells, water-pipes| 
and ropes, first set, was $151,923 30; cis. 

GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE COST OF THE 

PORTAGE RAILROAD. 

Cost of Grading, $472,162 59} 

Masonry, 116,402 64} | 

First track of Railway, 430,716 593) 

Second track do $62,987 055) 

Buildings, Machinery, 

&c., at planes, first 

set, 151,923 30; | 

Ten stationary engines, | 


second set, 37,779 a5 
Buildings, &c., for se- 
cond set of engines, 21,049 59 


Depots, machine shops, 
water stations, weigh- 
ing machines, and va- 

rious works, 


41,336 66} 





$1,634,357 69! 





The above sum is the cost of eonstruct-| 
ing the Portage Railroad at the contract| 
prices ; but it dves not include office ex-| 
penses, or engineering, or the extra allow-| 
ances made to contractors, in a few in-! 
stances, by the Legislature after the werk) 
was completed, and beyond the contract 
prices. 

Four locomotive engines have been used 
upon the “ long level” but the expenses of | 
them belong to another account. 

About fifty thousand tons of freight, and| 
twenty thousand passengers passed over 
this road during the season of 1935. This 
is but a beginning of the vast trade destined 
to take this route, which was nearly an un. 
trodden wilderness five years ago. The} 
State of Pennsylvania has reason to be, 
proud of her public improvements, and the) 
Allegheny Portage Railroad is one of the) 
most important links in that great chain) 
which connects Philudelphia with Pitts. 
burg. | 

The above statements were derived from 
official docu: ents in the Railroad office at, 
Jubnstown, and consequently may be de.| 
pended upon. 

Johnstown, January 1, 1836, 








PRINTING FoR THE Buinp.—We are happy 
to inform our readers that the British So- 
ciety for embossing and circulating the au- 
thorised version of the Bible for the usé of 
the blind have received the munificent grant 
of 1001. from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society “towards printing the Scriptures 
for the use of the blind, by means of an 
embossed stenography, after the invention 
of Mr. Lucas.” In order, therefore, that 
the blind may be regularly supplied with 
the sacred Scriptures, the type is already 
commenced in this city, and the Society ex- 
pectto commence printing some time next 
month. They are, therefore, desirous that 
the blind sheuld receive the instruction of- 


\fered them by the Society at their school, 
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'|to 90 per cent. in that of Newcastle. 








APPLICATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO THE USE* 
‘FUL ARTS, BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF 
A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NE W-YORK, BY 
JAMES RENWICK, PROFESSOR OF NAT~ 
URAL EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHEMISTRY. 


vi 
CARBON, HY DROGEN AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS. 
(Continued from August No.) 
4, MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 
Metallurgie dé Fer: 
Dumas Chimic appliquee aux 
Beaumont and Durrenoy. Voy- 
age Metallurgique. 
Rattonale.—Coke bears the same rela- 
tion to bituminous coal, which charcoal 
does to wood, and is, like it, obtained by 
distillation ata 1ed heat. Bitumimous coal 
is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and 


'|oxygen, in very various properttons. In 


the variety called cannel coal, the propor- 
tion of hydrogen amounts to 5} per cent. 
in the Liverpool coal it is about 34 per 
cent., and in the slaty varieties does not 
exceed one percent. ‘The quantity of car- 
bon varies from 75 per cent. in cannel coal, 
The 
proportion of oxygen in cannel coal is 
about twice as great as would suffice to 
convert the hydrogen into water; in the 
Newcastle coal about four times as great ; 
and in the slaty varieties, it but little ex- 
ceeds the proper relation. 


Coals may be divided into three varie- 
ties : 

1. Those witich contain at least three 
per cent. of hydrogen, and, at most, as 
much oxygen as will convert half the hy- 


drogen into water. 

2. Coals which contain oxygen in such 
quantity as to couvert two-thirds of the 
hydrogen into waiter. 

3. Coals which contain oxygen enough 
to convert the whole of the hydrogen int 
water. 

The first of these varieties fuses when 
heated, and the excess of hydrogen uniting 
with a part of the carbon, escapes in the 
gaseous form; by the formation and er- 
cape of gas, the coke is rendered light and 
porous. The second variety fuses also, 


|} but the quantity of gas formed is not suffi- 


cient to render the coke porous, it is there- 
fore compact and massive. 

The third variety does not fuse, and the 
escape of the vapor of water reduces the 


|| mass to the form of powder. 


Coal of the first class increases in vol- 
ume when it is coked ; the other two vari- 
eties yield coke in less volume than the 
coal employed. In their uses in the arts, 
ihe first furnishes ‘the most valuable coke ; 
the last that of least value. 

Coke may be prepared in iron cylinders 
or retorts, but this is only done when the 
volatile products are to be collected; this 
method will therefore be described when we 
treat of the preparation of ¢as for illumina- 
tion. Treated in this way, cannel coal 
yields about 50 per cent. of coke, and that 
of Neweastle as much as 80 per cent. 

When the distillation is performed at @ 
low temperature, the weight of coke is‘in- 
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creased, but its volume and porosity’ are 








diminished. It is therefore advantageous, 
when the volatile matters are not the prin- 
cipal object, to effeet the decomposition of 
the coal by a sudden and high heat. 
Preparation.—W hen coal is rich in hy- 
drogen, it may be readily coked in heaps 
resembling the pits used in preparing char- 
coal. The coal must be in pieces having 
not less than three or four inches in each 
dimension. ‘The heaps are conical, having 
a base 15 feet in diameter, and a height of 
about 30 inches. The heap may be best 
covered with straw, on which is laid a 
layer of moist earth, the straw being so ap- 
plied that the earth cannot enter inio the 
spaces between the pieces of coal. But as 
the use of straw is expensive, it is more 
usual to cover the large coal for about the 
2ight of a foot from the ground with smal- 
ler pieces, and the outside with coal-dust ; 
the top of the heap is covered with the re 
fuse coke which is left in the form of pow- 
dey, in handling that obtained in previous 
operations. The heap being finished, a 
few lighted coals are dropped into an open- 
ing of six or eight inches in depth left in 
the top; the space is then filled up with 
fragments of coal, and when the combus- 
tion has fairly commenced, the whole is 
covered with earth or refuse coke. The 
rest of the process is much the same as 
that of preparing charcoal, but is easier, as 
coal when in mass will not continue to 
burn after the gaseous matter has escaped, 
unless new surfaces be exposed to air. 


In heaps of greater diameter and height 
than we have described, the combustion 
would be too slow at first to form a porous 
coke, and so rapid at the end as to render 
it difficult to extinguish. Yet so large is 
the quantity of coke which is required in 
some instances, and particularly in the 
manufacture of iron, that heaps of so small 
® size would be attended with inconven- 
ience. ‘The shape of the heap is therefore 
changed in such case: from a cone to a long 
prism. The breadth of this must not ex- 
eeed 15 feet, nor its height 3 feet, but ite 
Jength may be unlimited. This prism 
iust be set on fire in the mode we have 
mentioned at seyeral points on its upper 
edge. In this way not only maya greater 
quantity of coke he prepared ata single 
Operation, but the time is shortened, the 
conical heaps requiring three or four days for 
their conversion into coke, while the prisms 
are finished in 24 hours. 

The product is usually about 40 per 
cent., but some coals, that of Virginia for 
instance, yield 50 per cent. If a coal, in 
consequence of its containing but little hy- 
drogen, does not burn frezly, it cannot be 
converted into coke in this way. Such a 
coal was found in Yorkshire, (England,) in 
association with minerals which would 
render the manufacture of iron profitable. 
In order to apply it to this purpose, an in- 
telligent. manufacturer (Wilkinson) ima- 
gined the application of a chimney, for the 
purpose, of obtaining a more powerful 
draught. This chinmey is conical in form, 
about a yard in height, and as much di- 
ameter at bottom; the diameter at top is 
two feet; it is built of brick, the lower 
courses of which are laid in such manner 
as to leave openings. Around this chim- 
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ney the coal is piled in a heap, whose ra- 
dius is about 6 feet greater than the outer 
radius of the chimney. This heap is com- 
posed of alternate layers of large and small 
coal, the lowermost layer being of pieces of 
ihe largest size. The surface of the heap is 
covered with ashes or refuse coke, and fire 
is applied by throwing burning fuel into 
the chimney. Wet ashes are kept on hand 
to close any cracks which may occur in 
the cover of the heap. Dense smoke flows 
from the chimney, and is followed by a blue 
flame ; as soon as this appears, the top of| 
the chimney must be closed by a plate of 
cast iron and the comBustion will speedily 
cease. 

The coal of Pittsburgh, Pa., as far as 
we can learn, must resemble in quality the 
coal employed by Wilkinson, for although 
far removed in character from anthracite, it| 
has not hitherto been converted into coke! 
by the use of the mode first described. We} 
cannot but express our belief that the meth- 
od of Wilkinson would be found sufficient 
for the purpose and that by its aid the man- 
ufacture of iron from the ores might be in- 
troduced into that city, which at present 
receives almost all the pig iron used in its 
extensive foundries and forges, from the| 
opposite side of the Alleghany range of 
mountains. 

This method has also been introduced, | 
with some modifications in Staftordshire, | 
where the coal 1s of better quality. Here! 
the coarser coal is placed ia contact with 
the chimney, and the finer at the outside 
of the heap, the whole being covered with 
ashes or refuse coke, leaving a few open- 
ing: for the admission of air. As soon as 
ihe coke is finished, water is poured on the 
heap to extinguish the combustion. In 
ihis way the product of coke is raised from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

All the methods of which we have spo- 
ken require that the coal should be princi- 
pally of that size which is of most value 
for other purpo-es, namely in coarse frag-} 
ments. Much however of all good. coal is} 
reduced to dust in its extraction from the! 
mines, and in the handling it must under | 
go. This, in ost parts of England, is to-| 
tally lost, and it has even been necessary to, 
burn it in heaps in order to get rid of it.—| 
{n France, where coal is more scarce, and| 
consequen'ly of more value, it has becoine 
an Lportant object, that none but such re- 
fuse coal should be ccnverted into coke, 
and the coarser pieces left to be employed 
for other purposes. This object has been) 
successfully accomplished in the neighbor- 
hood of St. Etienne, 

The heap in which the coal is burnt may 
have the form either of a truncated cone or 
oblong truncated pyramid. The latter 
form is the mcst easily constructed, and 
described. A caseof plank is formed, hav- 
ing the desired figure, say a base of 50 or, 
60 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth, a 
height of 34 feet; and the planks are so 
inclined as to make the dimensions of the 
upper surface two feet less in each direction 
‘han that of the base. 

The planks which form the ends of the 
case are each pierced with four holes: one 
at the base, one directly over it and near 























the top, the other two at half the height of 
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the plank, and in the vertical plane of the 
upper edge of the sides. Each side is also 
pierced with three ranges of holes, having 
the same arrangement in. quincunx as 
those of the ends, and at the same distan- 
ces. 
These holes serve for the introduction of 
tapering spats. The spars of the lowet- 
most layer are passed through the holes im 
the sides and ends, at right angles to the 
respective direction of these surfaces, and 
at the angles where the spars meet each 
other, vertical spars are setup. The se- 
cond range of spars is inclined to the sides 
in such manner as to meet the’ vertical 
spars ; and the third layer has the same di- 
rection as the first. 

The fine coal is prepared by mixing it 
into a paste with water, by means of a 
hoe. It is then thrown into the case, and 
well rammed upon the lower range of spars, 
until a bed has been formed to receive the 
second range of spars. This latter range 
being placed, more coal is thrown in and 
rammed, until the height of the third range 
of spars has been reached, and this being 
introduced, the rest of the case is filled in 
the same manner. 

In order to lessen the expense of the 
wood employed, the heap may be built 
in successive portions, each ten or twelve 
feet in length, and when one portion has 
been finished, the planks and spars are 
removed to enclose and form passages in 
a second portion. The spars form coni- 
cal passages in the mass, by which aie 
may be admitted during the combustion. 
When the heap has thus been completed 
and covered with ashes and refuse coke, 
all the woud is removed, and the heap is 
6‘t on fire by igaiting -mall heaps of 
coarse coul upon each of the openings 
left in the upper surface by withdrawing 
the vertical spurs. It has been found that 
in pyramidal heaps, about 4 part of 
the coal to be coked is required for this 
purpose ; but ia small conical heaps, 
where a single vertical spar will suffice 
no more than J, will be used. 

The attention of the workmen must be 
directed not only to close the ¢racks 
which may appear in the cover, but to 
keep the passages left by the spars open 
by means of iron reds, The completion 
of the process is known by the cessation 
of the flame. Water is then introd. ced 
into the lower passages, whose steam in 
passing through the incandescent heap is, 
decomposed, and furnishes hydrogea 
which escapes in flame. The heap is, 
then covered closely with earth, and left 
until it cools, 


In this way coal which would other. 
wise be lost, yields 50 per cent. of coke. 
of excellent quality. 

When coal of the first variety (with 
the exception of cannel coal) i3 dise 
tilled in close vessels it yields from 70 to 
8U per cent. of coke, by the combustion 
of about ten per cent. of coal. As the best 
of the methods we have vet described 
vields no more than 50 per cent., and the 
most common of them no more than 40; 


there is obviously a very great waste. In, 


the neighborhood of coal mines this is: 
more than compensated by the simplicity 
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ued facility of this process. But at i 
distance from mines a more economic 
process is necessary, uuless coke can be 
transported from this vicinity, which is by 
no means easy, in consequence of its fri 
able character, and its being liable to in 
jury by being wet. The best apparatus 
for this purpose is called the coking oven. 
This is formed of a cylindrical wall about 
2 feet in height surmounted by a dome, 
from the summit of which rises a chim- 
ney about 18 inchesin height. Inthe cir- 
cular wall is a door about 18 inches by 12 
inches, having an iroa shutter. ‘The coal 
is introduced through the chimney, and 
spread by a rake over the floor, to an uni- 
form depth of abvut 4 inches. Burning 
coals are then dropped through the chim- 
ney, and as soon as the ignition is fairly 
commenced the door is closed. When a 
blue flame begins to appear at the chim. 
ney, the top of it is closed by a plate of 
iron. In this method about one half more 
coke is obtained than by the ordinary 
heaps. 

Large spheroidal kilns, and reverbera- 
tory furnaces have also been used, but 
their principal object was the preparation 
of the coal tar. As this article has not 
proved to be of any great value, and is be. 
sides produced at gas-works in quantities 
greater than can be consumed, itis unne- 
cessary to describe these kilns and fur- 
naces, 

It may be here mentioned that turf 
or peat may be carbonised as well as 
coal of wood. The fuel thus produced 
is of very excellent quality, and may be 
applied to the sume purposes as that ob- 
tained from wood or bitumnious coal.— 
Piis as used in preparing charcoal have 
not been found weil adapted to the pre- 
paration of the charcoal of turf. The 
little that has been made of good quality 
was prepared in iron cylinders, but as this 
istoo expersive for mavufacturing pur- 
poses, it appears probable that +f it should 
ever be necessary to carbonise turf on a 
large scale it will be doue in kilns like 
those described uuder the head of cnar- 
coal. 

5. LAM?-BLACK,. nae 


Avutuority.—Encycolpedie Methodique —Arts “at 
Metiers. 


Lamp-black derives its, name from its 
having beea originally obtained by col- 
l:cting the soot of lamps. This method 
is still used in some cases. Linen wicks 
are immersed in linseed oil and lighted ; 
the smoke is received in a copper vessel 
on which the soot is deposited. What is 
called ivory black was made at first by re- 
ceiving the smoke of similar wicks upon 
plates of ivory. 

At present lamp-black is manufactured 
on a large scale, by buruing refuse resi- 
nous substances, or even from the soot of 
coal. When resinous matters are em. 
ployed, they are placed in a kettle over 
a furnace, and free acceas of air is admit. 
ted over the mouth of the kettle. The 
resinous matter being heated fuses at first 
and finally takes fire, giving out a dense 
snoke. This smoke instead of being 
carried off by a chimney, enters a lofty 
circular chamber ; the roof of which is 
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sonical with a single opening in the cen- 
tre. From this rouf a cone of sheet iron 
is suspended by a puliey, and neurly fills 
up the area of the chamber ; this conc 
ias also an opening in the centre. The 
interior of the chaimber, and the lower 
surface of this cone are covered with 
coarse woollen coth or with sheep skins. 
Upon these the soot settles, and may. 
when the combustion is over, be separa- 
ted by drawing the sheet iron cone up 
and down by means of the pulley. 

Lamp-black is extensively used as a 
paint, and there are other forms of vege- 
table charcoal which are applied to the 
same purpose. Even common charcoal 
reduced to powder is sometimes so ¢m- 
ployed. 

Blue black is formed by burning the 
kernels of the peach in crucibles, to 
which the covers are carefully luted, 
with but one opening for the escape of the 
gas. 

A very fine black is made by treating 
the twigs ard tendrils of the vine in the 
same manner. ‘The article called black 
chalk, and used in the manufacture of cray- 
ons, or for drawing, without preparation 
is the charcoal of a shrub ( fusain) which 
grows in France. 

The black used in Europe by engra- 
vers is made from a mixture of wine-lees, 
peach-pits, ivory and bone, calcined and 
ground to powder. It is prepared for 
use by making it into a paste with linseed 
oil, 

6. ANIMAL CHARCOAL. 
AuTHoritiy.—Dumas, Chimic appliquee anx Arts. 

History.—In the preceding section we 
have mentioned the original mode in which 
ivory-black was prepared. For that me- 
thod, the calcination of fragments of ivory 
in close vessels was substituted, and it was 
speedily found that an article little inferior 
was to be obtained from bones. Still, so 
long as the sole use to which either was ap- 
plicable was in the art of painting, this ob- 
servation was of little value. At the end 
of the last century, however, it was disco- 
vered that carbon, in any form, had the 
property of discharging the colors, taste and 
smell of liquid vegetable substances. Com- 
mon charcoal was at first used for this pur- 
pose, but in 1811 it was discovered by a 
chemist in the south of France, that ani- 
mal charcoal was much more powerful in 
ite effects, and was capable of separating 
rapidly and certainly, vegetable coloring 
matter from any liquids whtasoever. Since 
that time the manufacture of animal char- 
coal has risen to great importance, and we 
shall hereafter have occasion to cite seve- 
ral important applications that have been 
made of it in the arts. 

Preparation.—Animal charcoal is usu- 
ally prepared from bones, and at the same 
time ammonia is obtained. We have had 
occasion to refer to this process under the 
head of that alkali. Some farther details are, 
however, necessary. The carbonisation of 
bones is performed in cast iron cylinders, 
similar to those used in the manufacture of 
nitric and muriatic acids. The tube which 
conveys off the volatile matter must be 








three inches in diameter, and connected 


with a series of three necked bottles.— 
The opposite end of the cylinder to that 
where the tube issues is Closed by a dish, 
which has no opening in it. The bones 
are broken to pieces and freed from the fat 
by boiling. They are placed in the cylin- 
ders and kept at a red heat for thirty-six 
hours ; at the end of this time they are ta- 
ken out, and shut up in olose vessels to pre- 
vent combustion, until the charcoal is cold. 
The charcoal is then stamped into coarse 
powder, and finally ground between mill- 
stones into fine meal. 

If it is to be used as a paint, it is again 
ground with water, and then dried io earth- 
en moulds. Another form of animal char- 
coal which was formerly lost, is that left in 
the preparation of Prussian blue. In 
this manufacture blood is calcined with pot- 
ash, and the charcoal is obtained by wash- 
ing off the alkali. 


APPLICATION OF ANIMAL CHARCOAL TO 
THE DISCHARGE OF VEGETABLE COLORS. 


The action of charcoal in discharging 
colors seems to be owing to the same cause 
as its power of condensing gasses ; of one 
of which it takes up 90 times its own bulk. 
The action in this case is due toa mechan- 
ical attraction, and to this we may ascribe 
its powers of retaining the coloring matter 
of liquids filtered through it. Animal char- 
coal, upon this theory, owes its superior ef- 
fect to its greater degree of division; this 
minute separation of its parts is evident 
from the fact, that the actual carbonaceous 
matter in calcined bones does not exceed 
ten per cent. and is yet sufficient to give 
its intense black color to the remaining mass 
of phosphate and carbonate of lime. In 
that obtained in the manufacture of Prus- 
sian blue the division is still more minute, 
as it is in fact a chemical precipitate from 
the blood employed, it has for this reason 
a still more powerful effect. In conse- 
quence of this divisibility a larger surface 
is , rovided by which the attraction may be 
exerted. 

The liquids which best evince the pow- 
ers of charcoal in discharging colors, are 
the solution of indigo in sulphuric acid and 
molasses. The relative powers of different 
forms of charcoal on these solutions are 
exhibited in the following table, the power 
of that obtained from bones, without further 
preparation being taken as the unit. 


Indigo. Molasses. 

1. Calcined bones, 1.00 1.00 

2. Soot of vegetable oil 
fused with artificial 
phosphate of lime, 

3. Calcined bones from 
which the phosphate of 
lime has been washed 
by muriatic acid, 

4. Calcined bones again 
calcined with potash, 45.00 

5. Albumen or Ge'atine 
calcined with potash, [35.00 

6. Blood calcined with " 
potash, 50.00 20,00 
In order to render the above table useful 

it isto be stated that a given i 


calcined bones will discolor the solution of 


2.00 1.90 


1.87 1.60 
20.00 
15.50 








one thousandth part of its weight of indigo,’ 
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or nine times.its weight of molasses. Af- 
tet pro ucing this effect it will not act again 
until the coloring matter absorbed has been 
separated by calcining the charcoal a se- 
cond time. 

As an instance of the use of these sub- 
stances in the arts, we may cite an article 
well known in our markets. ‘Lhe made 
wine, called Marseilles Madeira, is prepar- 
e1 from the co nmon red wines of the south 
of France. Their deep color is discharged 
by filtering them through anima! charcoal, 
and they are made up to the American pal- 
ate by the addition of brandy. The pecu- 
liat smell and taste of the original wine is 
discharged at the same, and it is thus 
ready to receive such as may be given il 
artificially. 

Animal has similar advantages over com- 
mon charcoal in the rectification of spiritu- 
ous liquors. By its use, all the peculiar 
and often offensive taste and smell of these 
liquors may be separated. We shall have 
occasion to treat of these uses of charcoal 
under their proper heads. 

A carbonaceous substance, having pow- 
ers in these respects about equal to calcined 
bones, has been prepared from a species 
of shale charged with bitumen, which is 
found in some geological formations, and 
particularly in the strata of coal fielis. In) 
the separation of the volatile matter the| 
shale becomes extremely porous. It is 
therefore well adapted to the construction| 
of filters, which may be made of slabs of 
the carbonised rock. 


7. GASsLIGHT. 


Rationale—Bodies which burn with) 
flame must be éithcr volatile, or capable of 
furnishing a gas when heated. Thus, phos-. 
pherous and sulphur burst into flame, when’ 

heir vapor escapes freely, and the vapor ot 
alcohol is readily ignited. Any aeriform 
body whatsoever, if intensely heated, as- 
sumes the appearance of flame. In olea- 
ginous, resinous, and bituminous substan- 
ces, a red heat cau-es a decomposition, and 
- new combination of their elements ; these’ 
new combinations are both gaseous and vo- 
atile, are readily ignited, and in burning 
form flame. Thus in a common fire of bi-' 
tuminous coal, bitimen is first formed ; this. 
is again decomposed by the heat, yielding 
tar and gaseous carbeurts of hydrogen ; 
the former yields vapor, which in mixture 
with the gas buins with flame. In a com-' 
mon lamp or candle, the wick composed ot! 
inflammable matter readily takes fire ; the’ 
heat thus produced melts the tallow, when! 
that is used; the liquid tallow, or oil, is) 
drawn up by capillary attraction into the, 
pores of the wick, and coming in contact! 
with its ignited part, is decomposed and! 
yields carburetted hydrogen ; this is «et on| 
fire bythe ignited wick, and flame is formed. | 

Gases do not become luminous, nor as. 
suine.the appearance: of flame, except at 
very high temperatures, far higher, indeed, 
than those at which solid bodies become 
luminous. If then, a gas;'when heated in 
the act of combining with oxygen, 89 fai 
as tohecome luminous, should deposite a 
solid body, or if the product of the com 
bustion should have. the solid form, the 
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of the combustion remain in the state of 
gas or vapor, the flame will give but little 
light. 

Thus, when phosphorus is burnt, the 
whole product is solid, and the flame kas 
the greatest brilliancy of any that is known; 
when heavy carburetted hydrogen, (olefiant 
gas) burns,a part of its carbon is deposited, 
which, disseminated through the flame ina 
solid form, gives it the Jusire due to an in- 
tensely heated solid; but when hydrogen 
or alcohol are burnt, even by the aid of a 
stream of oxygen, which causes the great- 
est heat of any known combustion, the 
flame will have so little brilliancy as to be 
hardly visible in the bright light of day, be- 
cause the products are aqueous vapor and 
earbonic acid gas, 

Combustible bodies may not only be de- 
composed directly in a fire, or by the aid 
of wicks, but they may be heated in close 
vessels, and the gases which are evolved 
may be kept in proper reservoirs until 
needed for the purpose of ilumination.— 
From these vessels they may be carried in 
pipes to the pluce where the light is need- 
ed, and inflamed by an ignited substance as 
‘hey issue from beaks of some convenient 
form. 

When combustible bodies, whose princi- 
pal constituents are carbon and hydrogen, 
ire decomposed by heat, these ele. 
ments muy be either wholly separated or 
may enter into neweombinding. The pro- 
ducts are therefore carbon in the solid form 
which remains in the apparatus where the 
decomposition is performed ; hydrogen un. 
combined; light carburetted hydrogea,ole- 
fiant gas or heavy carburetted hydrogen ; 
liquid carburcts of hydrogen ; and tar. In 
the present case the resdiuum of carbon 
need not be speken of, nor would we have 
any thing to add to what has been stated 
under the heads of Coke, and the several 
varieties of charcoal. Hydrogen has 
the sma lest density of all known bodies, 
and in buratng produces the most intense 
heat; butas the product of its combustion 
is aqueous vapor, and that extremely 
rare in consegueice of being generated at 
a vary elevated temperature, the flame has 
so little bedlancy as to be hardly visible 
in the light of the sun. Light carburet. 
ted hydrogen is a compound of one equiv. 
alent of carbon to two of hydrogen. The 
density of the compound is increased to 
eight times that of hydrogen, or the num- 
bers which respectively represent these 
specific gravitiesare 1 and 8. Ina close 
vessel i is not. affected by a heat below 
one approaching to whiteness ; but ata 
white heat or a little below, it is decom. 
posed, and deposites its carboa. When 
burning freely, scfficient heat is genera- 
‘ed to produce this decomposition, and 

he carbon deposited in the flame having 
the solid form, and th -refore becoming 
sore luminous than the hydrogen or the 

iqueous vapour which that gas forms, 
gives brilliuncy to the flame. Light car- 
ouretted hydrogen is not absorbed by wa- 
rerto any appreciable extent. 

Olefiant gas contains twice as much 
carbon as light carburetted hydrogen, and 
may be considered as a combination of 











flame will be brill a t; but if the product 


me equivalent of each ¢ sis constitucuts ; 





the. volume of the hydrogen is reduce! 
one half, and the density of the compoun 
is fourteen. Even at a low red. heat, ole- 
fiant gas begius to decompose, depositing 
half its carbon, and being thus converted 
into light carburetted hydrogen whose 
density is lessened in the relation of 8 to 
14, At a full red heut it is completely 
decomposed. In burning therefore it de- 
posites twice as much carbon from an equal 
weight of gas, furnishes a flame of equal 
size to that of twice its bulk of hydrogen, 
and which is far more brilliant, in conee- 
quence of the quantity of carbon deposi- 
ted in the flame being twice as great. 
Olefiant gas is therefore the most valua- 
ble of those generated by the decomposi- 
tiun of combustible bodies, and in the 
manufacture of themevery exertion should 
be made to obtuin it in the greatest quar. 
tities, which the nature of the material 
will admit, and to preserve it from waste 
after itis formed. ‘The most obvious cause 
of waste is its having a greater degree of 
solubility in water, than the light earbu- 
retted hydrogen or pure hydrogen ; water 
taking up one eighth of its own bulk. 

‘Iwo liquid carburets of hydrogen 
were discovered by Fariday to exist in 
gas. These are very volatile, one of them 
boiling at 60 Fahr. ard the other as low 
as the freezing poiet. Both of these may 
therefore exist in vapor at mean tem- 
peratures, and the latter under almost all 
circumstances. They both contain more 
carbon than olefiant gas, and therefore 
furnish a flanie of greater brilliancy, but it 
may happen that all the carbon they de- 
posite is not consumed, and thus, too great 
a proportion of them may take the form 
of smoke, 

The vapors of these carburets agree 
with olefiant gas m one property, viz., 
they are decomposed by chlorine, rapidiy 
and without the aid of light, while hy- 
drogen, and light carburetted hydrogen, 
ure condensed by it more slowly. As 
these vapors and olefiant gas are more val- 
uable fcr illumination, the measure of the 
qua: tity of a given mixture which is con. 
densed on the first application of chlo- 
rine is the best of all tests fur the value 
of gas intended for illumination. 

Another liquid curburet, analogous to 
Naptha is likewise produced in the de- 
¢: inposition of coal, As this does pot 
boil below 180°, but hittle of its vapor 
can be present at ordivary temperatures ; 
but if present it produces a dense smoke, 
except in burners of the best form. 

The tar need only be meutioned here 
in. consequence of its being capable of 
decomposition by being returned to the 
apparatus, and thus of yielding the gaseous 
and volatile compounds just spoken of. In 
the laboratory, or under circumstances 
where the heat may be carefully regula- 
ted, the character ofthe products may be 
varied to a very great extent. From bi- 
tuminous substances little else but tar 
may be obtained, and oleaginous substances 
will yield little but their own vapor, if the 
apparatus be not permitted to become red 
hot. If allowed to rise to a low red heat, 
olefiant gas, and the two volatile carburets 





will become the priacipal products ; at @ 
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higher heat light carburetted hydrogen ; 
aud at a white heat uncombined hydro- 
gen. In the successive stages of the pro- 
cess, the several substances will come 
over mixed in various proportions, and 
each in its turn will cease to appear. 

In manufactories on the large scale, 
such nicety is impracticable, nor is it ever 
nocessary. Ii is thea sufficient to divide 
tne matters which are used into two clas3- 
es, each of which requires a peculiar 
management. 

The first class comprizes those sub- 
stances which do not decompose rapidly 
uatil the light carburetted hydrogen is 
formed. These must be subjected to a 
fall red heat ; for an attempt to obtain 
the more valuable compounds would be 
at ended both with delay and a waste of 
the material. Still as some olefiant gus 
will be formed, no more water should be 
used in purifying them than is asolutely 
necessary to remove offensive matter.— 
Coal is a body of this class. 

The second class comprizes those 
which may be decomposed with sufficient 
rapidity, at a temperature consistent with 
th» existence of olefiant gas. These 
ough: to be treated at the lowest tempera- 
ture which will ensure the decomposition 
of their own vapor; one which merely 
gives a red glow to the surface of the 
iron vessel used in the process is sufficient 
for the purpose. ‘To this class belong 
oils, and the solution of rosin in spirits of 
turpentine. 


History.—The adaptation of a-wick to 
oil or tallow, in order to obtain light by 
the decomposition of these substances, and 
the ignition of the gases and vapors they 
yield is among the oldest of human inven- 
tions. On the old continent neither tradi- 
tion, written history, nor even mythological 
fable reach the epoch of its discovery.— 
Yet it must have been introduced prior to 
the separation of the races which peopled 
the two continents; for while in the an- 
cient world there is no tribe so rude and 
savage as not to be acquainted with the 
use of the lamp, even the polished nations 
which occupied Mexico and Peru were 
iguorant of it. The only inhabitanis of 
the Western hemisphere who used wicks 
were the Esquimaux, and if they be an 
ancient American race, they may have de- 
rived this information from Greenland, 
which was peopled ata remote era by a 
Norwegian colony. 


The idea of separating the two processes 
which take place in the wick, effecting the 
decomposition at one time, and storing up 
the gases for use did not appear to have oc- 
curred to any one until the year 1785, 
when it was proposed by a French engi- 
neer of the name of Lebon. This was ap- 
plied to the distillation of wood, and he en- 
deavored to collect at the same time the 
pyrolignous acid which was evolved. Ii 
does not appear that this use of his inven- 
tion was attended with any valuable result. 
Inthis country, however, about 30 years 
ago, the apparatus of Lebon was manu- 
factured in Baltimore, and occasionally 
used for the distillation of bituminous coal. 
The retort employed was of the shape of a 
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flower pot and made of iron ; to this a cover 
was fitted by grinding, whence a pipe 
proceeded ; andthe pipe was usually divided 
into two branches eich of which termi 
nated in a burner. The retort being filled 
with coal was set in a common fire, and 
the gas ignited when it began to escape 
from the burner. In order to prevent the 
offensive smell of the gas from being appa- 
rent, the lights were kept beneath the 
chimney. 


Previous to the ycar 1806 the factories 
of Watt and Bolton at Birmingham, and 
of Philips and Lea at Manchester were 
lighted by gas obtained from coal; and in 
the ten years succeeding, it was generally 
introduced into all the large manufactories 
of Great Britain. It wasalso occasionally 
used in smaller establishments, and im par- 
ticular at Ackerinan’s in London, whose 
example had a powerful influence in bring- 
ing it into public notice. When first ap- 
plied, no attempt was made to purify the 
gas, its use was iherefore extremely offen- 
sive, and by no means wholesome. During 
the ten years of which we have spoken the 
character of the gases evolved in the de- 
composition of coal were chemically ex- 
amined, and by the aid of science, the mode 
of separating every offensive substauce, 
and most of those injurious to combustion 
discovered. 

In 1815, some streets in London were 
lighted by coal gas distributed in pipes, and 
in 1816 the inethod became general in that 
city. 

In 1817, Taylor and Martineau began 
the decomposition of oil, which, when pro- 
perly treated, yields a gas of fur greater 
illuminating power than is given by coal. 
Previous to this time Mr. David Gordon, a 
gentleman for many years a resident of the 
United States, had proposed to render gas 
portable by condensing a number of at- 
mospheres in strong metallic vessels. So 
long as no gas but that from coal could be 
obtained the method promised but little suc- 
cess. On the introduction of oil gas how- 
ever, the plan was resumed and carried into 
successful operation. By this method,ships, 
steamboats, railroad and other carriages 
may be furnished with the beautiful and 
safe light given by oil gas; and if it was 
compelied to give way before the immense 
capital vested in coal gas manufactures in 
the British capital, there is little doubt that 
it might be applied to advantage in a new 
and open field; particularly in countries 
where coal bears as high a price as it does 
in most of our Atlantic cities. 


The manufacture of gas from rosin as 
now usually conducted, was the invention 
of Professor Daniell of King’s College, 
London. It has, however, been conducted 
ona large scale no where except in the 
city of New-York. Mr. Rembrant Peale 
was however, probably the first who pre- 
pared gas from this material, although he 
treated it in a different manner. The 
Museum in Philadelphia was lighted under 
nis direction by gas prepared froin rosin as 
long ago as 1814. 

a. Coal Gas. 








(Concluded in our next.) 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 
From the Farmer's Register. tei 
ON THE NATURE, FORMATION, PROPERTIES | 
AND PRODUCTIONS OF ARGILLACEOUS 
SOILS. 





BY M. PUVIS. 

‘Translated for the Farmer’s Register, from 
the Annals de |’ Agriculture Francais. 
EDITORIAL REMARKS. 

(Continued from our last.) 

XIX. On all the varieties of this soil, 
provided it is drained, resinous trees seem 
to become naturalized, and often grow even 
more rapidly than in the mountainous coun 
tries where nature seems to have placed 
them exclusively. In this soil, where the 
richest harvests are refused to the cares 
and labor of man, all the families - of resin- 
‘ous trees often prosper better than in our 
‘gardens. The larch and the forest pine 
|(sylvestre) the sea-pine and the laricio grow 
\vigorously over the whole extent of this 
isoil, when it is laid dry, and the pine du 
\lord seems of all to be that which best with- 
istands the wetness. These make an ex- 
cellent alternation with the deciduous ( feu- 
illus) trees. A single generation of these 
large trees, after having enriched man with 
its productions, often suffices to accumulate 
upon the soil many inches of productive 
mould. 

I shall not repeat here the observations 
which I have already made elsewhere upon 
this soil, the nature and properties of which, 
appear to have been hitherto so little at- 
tended to; however, it is necessary to re- 
peat that in consequence ef the inpermea- 
bility of the soil, the plateaux which are 
formed of it, contain but few springs; be- 
cause, in the first place, the rain water can- 
not penetrate into the interior to form and 
maintain reservoirs to supply them; but es- 
pecially, moreover, because the interior 
waters cannot, but with great difficulty, es- 
‘cape through the impermeable stratum, to 
arrive at the surface. It is probable that 
in this soil which confires the water, Arte- 
‘sian wells, to give it a passage, would have 
a better chance of success than elsewhere. 

These table lands, having in geneval 

some declivity, enough of rain water rests 
‘on the surface to injure vegetation, but not 
enough to form marshes. Marshes pro- 
ceeding from interior water—from waters 
beiow the impermeable stratum, are. then 
also very rare, and can only be met with in 
this soil, when the impermeable stratum in 
the bottom of the basins happened to be 
‘mixed in plaees with gravel, which renders 
lit permeable. 
The small number of marshes which are 
‘found in this soil, are placed in the basins 
of water courses where the impermeable 
stratum has been diluted or modified in its 
‘nature ; they‘are of small extent, and could 
ibe easily drained, because the plateaux 
themselves have, generally, a very sensible 
slope. 

These water courses, destined to receive 
the water {rom rains, and especially from 
the springs of a district, are then also very 
rare in these lands without springs; and 
those which are met with, are rapid, and 
jhave hollowed out deep valleys; because” 
ithe bottom of these valleys tends to come 
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upon the level of the great rivers which flow 
at the foot of the and because the 
plateaux most frequently rise several hun- 
dred feet above the level of the rivers, the 
argilo-siliceous alluvion of these basins has 
been often entirely carried off.* 

_ XX. When the argi o-siliceous alluvion 
is left to itself, the herbage, which elsewhere 
covers the soil with a closé and lasting car- 
pet, comes up upon it weak and thin ; and 
when the surface is badly drained, its wet- 
ness is favorable to carex and other species 
generally of little substance, and even these 
grow badly and slowly ; they are often found 
accompanied by a variety of moss, which 
covers the surface, and still more the sub- 
soil when naked and exposed, with its whit- 
ish foliage. When the soil is betier drained, 
heath, broom, (genet) sheep sorrel, spurry, 
(spergule) fern, the peculiar and exclusive 
vegetables of this soil, take possession of 
the surface at the expense of other growths. 
Sheep are here supported better than on the 
poor herbage of wetter soils ; other cattle 
also. feed and live upon it nearly throughout 
the summer. The soil derives remarkable 
advantages from these vegetables which it 
nourishes: man believes that he has a right 
to complain of them because they present 
obstacles to its cultivation ; but these spe- 
cies, larger than the feeble grasses of turf, 
Jeave more dead remains or litter on the 
soil, and by a happy foresight of nature, 
these remains are decomposed with diffi- 
culty in: this inert soil, assume the character 
of acid: mould, (humus acide,) and form fu- 
ture resources for this unfruitful land.t— 
The plants, of the production of which we 
complain, are then of great benefit 10 this 





soil, or rather to us: they have changed 


the nature of the soil, they have furnished 
#o it the mould (hwmnus) which alone distin- 





* And with it, the bedsimmediately beneath, which 
have not offered resistance to the flood—such as the 
marly beds. ‘The surface soil, or mould, of the bottom 
of the valley, rests then upon plastic clay—a bed more 
firm, which is 1 ot washed up by, and its particles sus- 
pperided im water, and which has therefure better re- 
sisted its force, than the beds of vilier earth that were 


Super-imposed —Ep. 


Instead of the plants above named, (which, except 
Sorel, are not indigenous, and prrhaps no* known 
there) let the reader suppose to be substituted the 
names of our brouim grass, the poverty (or hen’s nest) 
grass, pine leaves, and whortleberry shrubs, and the 
description and the general remasks will suit well for 
our poor ridge lands, either in woods, or cleared for 
tillage and:again “turned out.” These poorest of our 
nataral soils alone, of a!J in this region, present an ac 
cumulation of yegetahle matter, sogreat as tu be even 
afyarious to cultivated crops—and which, iu that res- 
pect exhibit many poinis of resemblance to the peat 
Soils of Britain, which are unknown in our warm -r 
slime. But it is not m-rely because the vegetable 
products above named are » on ja decomporing, that 
they are thus accumulated on our author's “argilo- 
silicious” lands, oron what we have elsewhere termed 
“acid soils.” ‘The acid ingredient, or property, of 
such soils, is itse!f antiseptic, and therefore tending to 
preserve trom decompusiion all vegetable m .tter in 
contact. Svils maJe calcareous, of ,course lose all 
acid quality, and the decompusition of these, or any 
uther vegetable r-mains, proceeds rapidly. Possibly, 


this action of caleareons earth is not merely negative } 


—that the effect is nut caused merely by i's neuirali- 
zing and destroying of the antisep ic acid—bat that 
calearious earth may a'so possess a pusitive septic ac- 
tion, which serves io aid and hasten the decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter. Mayy persons, who have 
not ben guided by reasoning, ekeamical Knowledge or 
research, have formed this opijon, from observing 
the rapid and entire disa pearance of the fallen leaves 
on the rich fimostone forests, compared to the great 

. t accumulation on the poor woodlands 
of Virgiuia. See t.ssiv on Caleareous Manures, 24 
@. p. 2! aud ch, Sthr wshout.—Ep. 








guishes its arid sub-soil, and have rendered 
it at last capable of producing the larger 
vegetables—the trees which cover it in a 
great many places. But in a few genera- 
tions, when the previous growth of heath, or 
of other plants natural to this soil, has not 
accumulated great resources, this succeed- 
ing growth of trees is soon exhausted. It 
happens, then, often in this soil, which re- 
ceives few of the principles of vegetation 
from the atmosphere, that the whole growth 
of woods languishes and disappears quickly 
from the surface ; then reappears the alter- 
nate cover, or shift (assolement) of small 
plants, the producers of acid mould—and 
the sail, by these means, stores up new 
powers for new productions. In this great 
rotation of Nature’s crops, the ages of man 
count but as years. 

Among these soils there are some, how- 
ever, more happily endowed. The natural 
rotation then takes a different character : 
the larger plants continue to live upon 
them; different characters of these plants 
only, are replaced by others, and the differ- 
ent families succeed each other. ‘Thus on 
good mountain soils we see the beech and 
the 1esinous trees succeed each other in 
turn, as on good soils in plains we see the 
birch replace the oak, which soon reappears 
itself after one generation of the birch. 

XXI. With this great analogy in all the 
principal points which distinguish these 
soils, with their identity of composition and 
of production, we still, on each particular 
body of table land, or ridge, (plateau) meet 
with circumstances which appear peculiar 
to each district, and which it is perhaps im- 
portant to remark. Thus on the great ar- 
gilo-silicious plateau of the basin of the 
Rhone, as it rises towards the south and 
approaches Lyons, it loses the name of 
Bresse to receive that of Dombes ; its soil 
becomes more sandy, lighter, and less wet, 
on a great extent of soil. In the most 
sandy and least wet parts, one of the 
grasses, the anthoxanthum odoratam takes 
possession every year among the rye, and 
covers the earth like a carpet. After har- 
vest it blooms, and its numerous heads ex- 
hale a cadaverous odor which infects the 
atmosphere. Some persons are inclined 
to regard this odor as the principle of the 
endeinic fever of the country; but the fe- 
vers prevail where the soil is not covered 
wih the anthoranthum. 

Is this anthoranthum the same variety 
as that of the botanists? The heads, the 
flowers and the leaves have a great resem- 
blance, the odor of the two plants when 
bruised, is little different, the smell of the 
flowers even has some similarity : yet there 
would be, apparently, good reason to doubt 
their identity. The plant so called by bot- 
anists, is one of the earliest blooming 
grasses in the spring, and that of Dombes 


the botanists has an odor which is in re- 
quest to g've a perfume to hay; its stalks 


Dombes only covers the soil, its flowers 
rise scarcely six inches, and give out a 
sm Il almost intolerable to tLose not habit- 
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Dombes can hardly be biennial, for it can- 
not establish itself in the soil in the course 
of the year preceding the rye during the 
fallow-ploughings ; it must spring up, at 
the earliest, in October, with the rye itself, 
and last three months Icrger than it, for at 
the end of October its plants are almost all 
dry. 

Tr there are two different varieties, it 
would be still uncertain whether the smell 
of that of Dombes were natural to it, or 
arose from the climate and soil which pro- 
duced it. Could this soil, in which the in- 
terior waters are corrupied at the time of 
the flower’s blooming, injure also the odor 
of the plant? If the two plants belong to 
the same variety, the question would be de- 
cided; the alteration of odor would be ow- 
ing to the state of the soil at the end of 
summer. 

XXII. What particularly distinguishes 
the argilo-silicious soil from alluvial soils, 
and others of good quality, is, that the sub- 
soil, which, as we have seen, does not differ 
from the upper stratum, is entirely without 
vegetable matter, while we see in alluvial 
soils, and even in calcareous soils, mould oc- 
curring below the soil, or vegetable surface 
stratum. Here, there is only a barren clayey 
sand. Also, while in other soils, vegeta- 
bles sink their roots to seck nutritive juice 
below—in this soil the rocts run without 
sinking, because there is nothing to be 
found below the stratum exposed t» the at- 
mospheric influences. This circumstance 
explains, in a plausible manner, the quick 
exhaustion of the surface in trees on white 
land, (terrain blanc) and consequently their 
disappearance after a longer or shorter pe- 
riod of vegetation. It is for this reason, 
that, while in good soils trees often do little 
injury to crops, and sometimes even afford 
them advantageous shelter; in the soil of 
which we speak, they consume the resources 
of the surface, starve the surrounding vege- 
tables to some distance, and wither them 
up, especially during the heats of summer. 
It is thought sufficient to account for this, 
to say, that “the shade burns.” Yet, this 
ought to have quite a contrary effect, since 
it evidently shelters from the heat of the 
sun. But if we remark that this effect 
takes place in all exposures, that it is more 
sensible on the south side of trees where 
the shade does not fall, than on the nerth, 
which is often shaded, and that this effect 
does not occur in deep soils intu which the 
roots descend, while it exercises all its ra- 
vages on shailow soils, where the roots un 
far to draw from the surface ; if, lastly, we 
remark that the evil is much greater during 
‘|droughts, that it shows itself much sooner 
on these points than elsewhere, that the 
evil is seen in the withered leaves of the 
vegetables, and with all the symptoms pro- 
duced by drought, we shculd necessarily 


blooms at the end of the summer: that of||conclude that this effect is owing to the ab- 


sorption of the humidity of the soil and of 
some vegetable principles, by the spreading 





and leaves ofien rise above a foot; that of||roots of the tree at the expense of the crop 


covering the soil. ) 
But a very conclusive fact confirms this 








explanation, already so plausible. A row 


uat:d to it. Fina'ly, that of the botanists’! of poplars planted on the edge of a field 
app ars to ke long-lived, while that cf damaged the crops very much. F caused 
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a ditch to be dug so as to cut the roots o 
the popiars ; the following year the crop of 
wheat on one part, and of clover on the 
other, was finer in that portion of the field 
which the trees generally starved, than on 
all the rest of the field. It must, therefore, 
have been the roots, and not the shade, 
which injured the crops, and the roots, there 
fore, absorbed the humidity much sooner 
than they consumed the vegetable joices of 
the soil. Yet, I would not admit that the 
nutritive juices could have accumulated in 
the soil which had to nourish, at the same 
time, the trees and the crop; but I think 
that the decaying remains of the roots, hav- 
ing become a vegetable nutriment, gave the 
advantage to those portions of the field 
which they formerly injured. 

XXIII. This kind of soil, it cannot be 
dissembled, requires gieet intelligence and 
constant labor to render productive. It is 
for this soil that the proverb was made, 
“tant vaul Phomme, tant vaut la terre,” (as 
man is, so is the earth;) but with great 
care, much labor, and abundant manures, 
(engrats) it may be raised to a production 
which compensates the trouble and_ the 
outlay. 

What particularly distinguishes the argi- 
lo-siliceous soil from calcarecus soils is, that 
in these last, crops without (alimentiry) 
manure (fumier) grow, feebly it is true, but 
without appearing to exhaust the soil in a 
sensible degree ; in the other, without ma- 
nure they will scarcely grow at all. To 
make this soil productive, there is absolute 
need of a stimulant to develope its vegeta- 
ble powers, and the effect of the (alimentary) 
manure consists as much in stimulating the 
soil and the vegetable organs, as in supply- 
ing them with the nutritive juices. When 
an equal quentity of manure is given to 
these two soils, so different in their natures, 
that its effect on the calcareous soil is per- 
haps twice as great as on the silicec-argila- 
ceous soil; whence we should naturally 
conclude that the faculty of imbibing the 
principles of vegetation from the atmos- 
phere, is much more powerful in the calca- 
reous soils, and the vegetables it produces, 
than in the argilo-siliceous soil, and it is that 
which constitutes their gaeatest difference. 

XXIV. But this important faculty, which 
nature seems to have refused to this soil in 
its formation, man, by a happy compensa- 
tion, may give to it, with all the properties 
and all the advantages which distinguish 
calcareous soils. If he covers the soil with 
marl, if he applies to its surface a certain 
quantity of lime, or sprinkles it with ashes, 
or even confines himself to burinng its sur- 
face, then the nature of the soil is changed ; 
an unusual fertility appears—(alimentary) 
manures act upon it with more effect, and 
the soil receives that happy impulse which, 
when it is extended over the whole surface 
of the country, changes its entire aspect, 
and produces in it agricultural wealth, the 
assured source of prosperity, strength and 
population. Lime, and the substances 
which contain it, would then be a very pow- 
erful means of vegetation ona soil which: 
does not contain them; spread so as te 
form scarcely a two-hundredth part of the 
Cultivated stratum, it increases with the or- 
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\dinary quantity of manure all the produc- 


tions more than 50 per cent., during a pe- 
riod of more than twelve years. The cal- 
careous particles which it furnishes to the 
vegetable texture, are not a millionth part of 
the product itself, since lime does not form 
a moiety of the weight of the vegetables re- 
duced to ashes. ‘This surplus of produc- 
tion which is not furnished at the expense 
of the soil, (since at the end of twelve years 
it will still be richer than before the appli- 
cation of the alimentary manure,) and which 
does not come from the very small portions 
of the substance of the lime, (which does 
not form a millionth of the production,) 
comes then from the atmosphere. The 
soil and the vegetables which it supperts, 
have then received from the lime, and from 
its mixture with the vegetable stratum, the 
faculty of imbibing from the great reservoir 
of vegetable elements, carbon, azote, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. 


We shali not now expatiate farther on the 
subject of improvements by calcareous 
substances: they demand a longer and 
more particular explanation which will find 
another occasien.* 


XXV. Let us return to our principal 
subject. As we have said elsewhere, by a 
fortunate and beneficent harmony, the for- 
mation on which the argilo-siliceous soil 
rests is calcareous, and contains marl in 
great abundance ; there is not within our 
knowledge an argilo-silicious plateau in 
which marl has not been found at a greater 
or less depth ; generally, it is found where 
the ridge or table land ends on reaching the 
alluvions of the basins, and in the inflex- 
ions of the soil where the waters have car- 
tied off a considerable part of the deposite.T 


On a great portion of the surface of the 
terres a bois, terres elytres of Belgium, and 
of the Department of the North, marl has 
been found. In Picardy, it is brought up 
from some depth ; on the table lands of the 
three departments of ancient Normandy, 
it is sought at a depth of 100 feet, even of 
200 feet from the surface; Puisaye obtains 
it on the surface (in out-croppings) and 
Dauphiny at a slight depth. 

Our great plateau, which extends into 
three Departments, shows it on the borders 
and in the basins of the streams which 
water them. On most of the great plateaur 
which border on the Loire, and which form 
a great part of the soil of a dozen Depart- 
ments, marl is frequently met with, and is 
in many cases successfully employed. The 
boulbins of Toulouse have it also, and make 
use of it with great advantage. 





* And which has been already presented to the 
readers of the Farmers’ Register in Vol. ill. in M. 
Puvis’ essays on lime and marl —Ep. 


t Even in this important respect, the resemblance 
holds between the argilo-silicious lands of the author, 
and the “acid” ridge lands of lower Virginia, and pro- 
bably of Maryland and North Carolina. ‘Though not 
the marl described by M. Puvis, a calcareous statum 
of fossil shells underlies, at various depths, nearly the 
whole of this vast region: and though it has as yet 
been reached fer use only where its out-cruppings 
show at the surface, in future times, when the value 
of this improvement will be properly understood, this 
bed will be found and obtained by deep pits, almost 
in every neighborhood, and for the use of large spacés 
which are now considered destitute of, and entirely 
opbarred from this manure.—Ep 





_ Finally the plateau which forms the Ga~ 
tinais and Sologne, which declines partly to 
the Seine and partly to the Loire, rests every 
where upon calcareous deposites. MarFis 
‘ound either on the edge of the plateau, of 
at a little depth in its first portions, or 
finally in basins of the streams which water 
them. We may then regard it as certain, 
that generally, there prevail under the argi~ 
lo-siliceous deposite a calcareous formation 
and deposites of marl, wkich when brought 
out upon the surface may give it a fertility 
almost equal to that of the most favored 
soils. 


Nevertheless, sufficiently numerous ob- 
servations have often shown me a stratum, 
not calcareous, but resembling, in its exte- 
rior characters, the earthy marl, on the na- 


ture of. which chemical tests alone have 


been able to undeceive me. This stratum, 
which is nothing else than what we have 
distinguished by the name of plastic clay, 
is met with from time to time on the table. 
lands, ard in the spots wkere we may ex- 
pect to find marl ; but it is still more fre- 
quently found at the bottom of brooks, 
where it serves as a sub-scil to poor mea- 
dows. I have found it sometimes in cysts 
(sacs) with marl, and by its side. 1 have 
met with it upon the marl; but often below 
it: the plastic clay should then be subordi~ 
nate to the calcareous stratum, as this last 
is to the argilo-silicious statum, and we: 
should hence conclude that where the plas+- 
tic clay is met with, the calcareous stratun} 
is wanting—has been carried off—and cone 
sequently marl will not be found. 

If this law of super-position exists, as ig 
probable, it may be of great use in search. 
ing for marls; but observe, that the elay 
does not exclude the marl, except upen the 
spots where it is found; and that it is nq 
proof of exclusion on the neighboring pore — 
tions. The earthy strata of the surface 
have been greatly warped (fourmente’es) and 
displaced ; they are, therefore, even in the: 
same district, far from occupying the same 
level, and from being regularly met with at 
the same depths; nevertheless, in this dis- 
order, great as it doubtless is, the law of 
super-position which we have noticed does: 
not cease to exist. 


XXVI. Marl and lime are powerful 
agents of fertility in this kind of soil; but 
for both, and particularly for lime, it is ne- 
cessary that the soil should be drained, or 
they must be applied to it in quantities re- 
sembling those of the English. With this 
condition of the soils being invigorated [by 
draining,| these two agents have already 
changed the face of extensive districts, 
which have been doubled by their means in 
wealth and population. An age ago, Nor- 
folk, now a county of classic agviculture,. 
was covered ewith heath; it is marl which 
has rendered it capable of bearing that suc- 
cession of crops which makes it rival the 
most favored soils in fertility. One-third 
perhaps of the cultivated soil of England 
and Scotland has received, and still contin- 
ues to receive, from lime, an impulse of fer- 
tility which raises the mean product of their 
fields to, at least, a half more than the same 
soil produces in France. Marl and lime, 





in Germany, have changed the aspect of 








whole provinces. ‘Italy, by lime, has im- 
preved the culture of large wet plateaux.— 
America renews by lime the exhausted fer- 
tility of vast plains, from which cultivation 
had demanded too much without returning 
to them a sufficiency of manure. 

‘In Fiaace, La Puisaye in Yonne, has 
been frebled in value by marl: half the ter- 
ritory of the Department of the North owes 
its classic cultivation to marl and lime ; 
many cantons of Normandy, the rron- 
dissement of Bernay, the environs of Li- 
sieux, seek for marl at the depth of 200 feet ; 
and finally in Sologne the use of marl has 
already improved great extents, but unfor- 
tunately it is more rarely found there than in 
other places. 


Lime in the three Departments of Nor- 
mandy has produced effects more numer- 
ous, more extended, but yet more recent 
than mari; a mine of coal (houille) of 
middling quality, worked during the last few 
years, there furnishes fuel for a great num- 
ber of lime-kilns, three-fourths of the pro- 
duct of which are employed in agriculture. 
La Sarthe, Maine-et- Loire, which have em- 
ployed lime for less than forty years, see 
their agriculture enriched in proportion as 
its use is extended. 


The Department of Landes, with its bar- 
ren sands, is covered with harvests by the 
the application of lime to its soil: there is 
not perhaps an argilo-silicious plateau, in 
France, on which trials of mar! and lime 
have not been made with success. We 
are far, it is true, from a commencement of 
experiments in their use ona large scale, 
but it is already a great point to have begun. 

Nevertheless, as it appears, scarcely a 

fourth part of the argil ; silicious soil can 
have been improved by either of the means ; 
if they were extended to the other three- 
fourths, it is not believed that there is any 
exaggeration in saying that there might re- 
sult an inciéase of an eighth in the whole 
production of the French territory ; an im- 
mense result, doubtless, and which would 
not be the only one ;- for a multitude of ob- 
servations and arguments, as well as the ac- 
tual healthiness of the lands where lime and 
m.rl have been largely used, should induce 
a belief that on this soil, improved by the 
calcareous principle, the salubrity which it 
wants would reappear with the fertility. 
__ XXV.T. When marl and lime are want- 
ing, or at too great a distance, or too dear, 
their place may be supplied, and, on this 
soil which requires to be stimulated, an im- 
pulse of fertility may be given analogous to 
that prodvced by the calcareous agents.— 
Paring and burning is a resource always 
certain for these soils; there is then a pro- 
duction of lime in the calcined vegetable 
particles. The vegetable powers produce 
potash and lime even in soils which appear 
to contain none ; paring and burning brings 
into play these active principles of vegeta- 
tion, which al-hough in small proportions 
exercise all their influence on the soil; and 
moreover the clay undergoes a modification 
which sc. ins to produce upon the soil an 
effect similar to that of lime, and, like it, to 
develope, in a high degree, the faculty o 
imbibing from the atmosphere the elements 
of the growing plants. 
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F.om the Farmer's Register. 
ANALYSES AND QUALITIES OF MAGNESIAN 
SOILS. 


BY M. PUVIS. 


Translated for the Farmers’ Register, from the Anna- 
les de |’ Agriculture Francaise. 

[ The following extract is taken from the 
Excursion Agnonomique en Gatinais, of 
M. Puvis, his publication which next suc- 
ceeded the foregoing article, and part of 
which is suited to follow in connexion.— 
We shall present such parts as may throw 
light on the other communications of this 
writer, or otherwise, may seem likely to 
furnish agricultural instruction. 

This part is selected as presenting spe- 
cimens of a new class of soils, those con- 
taining magnesia—and to which ingredient, 
the author attributes their stability. The 
facts presented are novel, (at least to us,) 
and also interesting: but the author’s de- 
puctions from these facts, we dissent from 
altugether. Our views, in contradiction to 
our author’s will be postponed until his 
opinions have been presented. | 


Plateu of Gatinais. 


At some distance from Paris, when we 
leave the valley of the Seine, after having 
ascended a hill of considerable elevation, 
we find en the summit the silicio-argil- 
laceous plateau; a great part of the for- 
est of Fontainebleau is situated upon 
it, as is that of Montargis; this plateau 
separates the basin of the Yonne from that 
of the Seine. Silex prevails there in the 
state of sand; these sands serve as mate- 
rials for the brown free-stones (aur gres a 
cement calcaire et a cement siliceur,) which 
are met within only one part of the pla- 
teau; but when the free-stone is wanting, 
there is always found a great number ot 
flints, which by their form and covering 
greatly resemble those belonging to chalk, 
which are found so abundantly in the basin 
of the Seine as far as the coasts of the sea. 
Chaik is found on the surface in many pla- 
ces below Paris; but above, it is most fre- 
quently covered with many other strata 
iwhich keep it from the surface; and nev- 
ertheless, flints .are very numerous in the 
‘soil of the plateau. In the same manner. 
in those of Dombes and Bresse we find 
the rolled peboles of the Rhone, so numer- 
ines in all the formations of the basin; so 
the argilo-silicious plateaux almost always 
contain fragments peculiar to the formation 
of the basins which they overlook. 

The fragments of the lower parts of the 
basin which are found in the argilo-siliceous 
alluvion of the plateau, would prove, if that 
had not already been established, that this 
formation is the most recent, that it was 
general, and that it took its elements even 
from the bottoms of the basin, and that it 
covered these bottoms as well as the high 
plains, or ridge land. 


The Estate of Barres. 


At scme leagues from Montargis, be- 
yond Nogent, we reach Barres, the prop- 
erty of M. Vilmorin. 

This propeity, which he purchased thir- 
teen years ago, contains 600 hectares 
'(1,200 arpents.) His agricultural experi- 
ment=, his desire to undertalze great im- 














provements, were too much confined in the 
neighborhood of Paris. To be successful 
on a soil of good quality, was not, enough 
for his activity and his desire to be useful ; 
he therefore made a purchase here ona 
soil of little fertility, and in his hands, this 
property has become quite an experimental 
torm. It could not have been better cho- 
sen for this purpose, because the land is 
composed of the two kinds of soil which 
form the district. 

The property is divided into two parts 
by a small valley, containing 50 arpents of 
pasture, meadow and marsh, which are 
divided between the two domains ; the 
eastern part belongs to the calcareous plain 
whioh unites with the calcareous plains of 
Yonne, without, however, being of the same 
nature as they: it composes two thirds of 
the property, that is, 800 arpents. The 
western part, which is more elevated than 
the eastern, belongs to the argilo-silicious 
plateau of the Gatinais; of the 850* ar- 
pents which compose it, 150 are sloping, 
and form the passage from the plateau to 
the valley. These 150 arpents partake of 
the two natures of the soil; they are of 
gucd quality. The remainder, 200 arpents, 
belong entirely to the plateau, and aie 
composed of sandy sub-soil mixed with an- 
gular flints of chalk. 

This property offers greater resources in 
forage than most of the neighboring estates : 
besides the meadows of the valley, just 
spoken of, it has some of considerable ex- 
tent on the Vernisson, a brook which wa- 
ters the country. 

I. The calcareous scil of the plain rests 
sometimes on a white, granulated marl, 
which is easily crumbled, and semetimes 
on a hard rock, which resists the atmos- 
pherie influences ; it seems to make an ex- 
ception among those cf its class and ap- 
pearance; its exterior characters would 
cause it to be esteemed fertile in a great 
part of its extent; it shows a sufficient stiff- 
ness, a dark color which announces a suffi- 
ciently strong proportion of mould, and of- 
ten even the chestnut color, the ordinary 
indication of a good soil. 

It is especially in spring crops that this 
soil shows its inferiority ; oats, barley, and 
spring vetches come up well enough after 
sowing, but they are without strength at 
the time of heading. Clover, lucerne, and 
sainfoin, take well when sown in the spring ; 
at harvest, the cereal plants. cover them ; 
they are vigorous enough, and preserve a 
good appearance even during autumn and 
winter; but when the time for shooting ar- 
rives, they put up only a small number of 
stalks. 

When the soil remains uncultivated, it is 
badly covered with turf, produces thistles, 
euphorbia, and other plants of no use or ad- 
vantage to the cattle that run upon it. It 
suffers from wetness. Sheep upon it take 
the rot; but it suffers still more from 
drought, which seems to render the stalks 
of plants stationary upon the soil. 

II. The calcareous plateau of which we 
speak here is very extensive: it reaches 
from Montargis to beyond Barres, more 
than 10 leagues in length. 





* In the original, this is misprinted as 250.—Tr. 
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This kind of soil appears to be peculiar 
to this part of the basin of the Seine ; the 
neighboring calcareous soils which apper- 
tain to the basin of the Youne, present en- 
tirely different characteristics; they are 
dry, it is true, but with a vegetable stratum, 
they become covered with wild legumin- 
ous piants, easily produce clovers, sainfoin, 
lucerne, and in wet springs, spring crops 
succeed upon them. 

These soils have then something pecul- 
iar in their nature which makes them a trou- 
blesome exception in the class to which by 
their composition they naturally belong : 
they present an agricultural question of 
great importance to study, and almost new, 
and they are applicable to sufficiently great 
extents of soil, since they occupy more 
than ten leagues in length. 

The analyses made of them by M. Hen- 
ry, at the request of M. Vilmorin, are very 
interesting, and are as follows : 

No. 1. A coarse gray land, the earth of 
the surface composing at least three-fourths 
of the ploughed soil of the plain. 
~ 10 grammes of this eurth gave : 


Silex, - - - - 2.45 
Alumine, - - - - 0.35 
Carbenate of lime, - - 3.85 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia, 0.23 
Per oxide of iron, - - 0.41 
Soluble, 0.12 

Humus Insoluble, 1.70 1.88 
Water, - ores - 0.58 
Loss, - - - - 0.31 

10.00 


The 18 per cent. of humus, soluble and 
insoluble, which this analyses gave, may 
cause a suspicion that the sample furnished 
contained more of it than an average of the 
soil. The proportion of humus would be 
qitite extraordinary, since lands the most 
fertile contain scarcely 10 per cent: and 
there are hardly any except marsh or allu- 
vial lands which contain it in that propor- 
tion: it is nevertheless established by this 
analyses that this soil contains a great pro- 
portion of humus, especially of insoluble 
humus. 

No. 2. Represents nearly a fourth part 
of the extent—the portions where the veg- 
etable stratum is very thin, where it is not 
ploughed on account of its deficiency in 
fertility, and is used as a sheep pasture. 

10 grammes gave : 


Silex, - - - - 1.80 
Alumina ‘- - - - 0.20 
Carbonate of lime - 7 6.90 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia - 0.47 
Oxide of iron - - - 0.27 

Oxide de Magrnesie* [manga- 
nese ?] a trace ae 0.00 
Water = - - - - 0.20 
Humus, soluble - 0.05 

Loss, and charcoal of insolu- 
ble humus - wi 8 0.11 
10.00 


This earth, the least fertile of all those 
analyzed, contains twice as much carbo- 
nate of lime and of magnesia as the former, 
the color alsois whiter. It appears to re- 
reeive its change of color from the detritus 
(or broken down fragments) of the friable 
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rock on which it is based ; its compdsition 
is almost identical with that of the sub-soil 
No. 4, of which we shall give the analyses 
below. 

No. 3. Sandy earth of the calcareous 
plain belonging to those portions of the 
plain, which, in the revolution that carried 
off the silicio-argilaceous stratum,preserved 
a part of it now mixed with the soil of the 


plain. 
10 grammes of this earth contain: 
Silex Sites - - 7.90 
Alumine - - - - 0.67 
Sub-carbonate of lime (repre- 
sented by chlorure, 0.18) 0.16 
Sub-carbonate of magnesia - 0.02 
Oxide of iron - - - 0.47 
Oxide de magnesie* [manga- 
nese?] - - - - 0.03 
Humus, soluble - - 0.15 
Water - - - - 0.35 
Loss and charcoal of insoluble 
Humus - - - 0.25 
10.00 


This earth presents a great difference in 
composition fiom the preceding, since it 
contains 80 per cent. of silex and scarce- 
ly 16 thousandths of carbonate of lime, and 
2 thousandths of carbonate of magnesia.— 
Yet its properties, its productions and its 
defects, are nearly the same as those of the 
preceding numbers. On the other hand, 
it would seem by its composition to be al- 
most confeunded with the sandy sub-soils 
of the plateau lying on the other side of 
the valley; but it produces neither heath, 
brvom, nor sheep sorrel, &c. ; plants char- 
acterizing these sands—and it agrees, as 
to cultivation ; with Nos. 1, and 2, and like 
them, spontansously produces euphorblia, 
thistles and other plants useless to cattle. — 
It possesses then those common properties 
of an active agent which must be common 
to both, which makes them a distinct class ; 
and this agent can be nothing else than the 
mixture, or perhaps combination of the car- 
bonates of lime and magnesia. 

These two principles, therefore, have a 
very great effect upon vegetation, since 16 
thousandths of carbonate of lime joined to 
2 thousandths of carbanate of magnesia are 
sufficient to change entirely the nature and 
products of the soil. But let us pursue our 
analyses before making a deduction of all 
their consequeaces. 


No. 4. Sub-soil of the plain. Its color 
is reddish, as is that of many calcareous 
soils of good quality ; but having been nei 
ther affected nor modified by the waters of 
the last revolution, in consequence of the 
shelter given it by the upper stratum; and 
not having been exposed to the atmogpher- 
ic influences, it may be regarded as the type 
of the deposite which forms the soil of the 
plain, the deposite anterior to the silicio-ar- 
gilaceous formation. 

10 grammes o! the sub-soil of the plain 


gave: 
Silex - - - . 0.39 
Alumine - - - - 1.27 
Carbenate of lime (represented 

by chlarure, 8.20) - - 7.41 








* So inthe original.—Ep 


Carbonate of magnesia - ~- 0.41 © 
Oxide of iron - - - 0.31 
Oxide of magnesia - - 0.00 
Water - - - - 0.06 ~ 
Humus, soluble - - 0.05 
Loss - - - . 0.10 © 
10.00 


This soil is a species of marl which con- 
tains 74 per cent. of carbunate of lime, 4 
of magnesia and 12 per cent. of alumine : 
its composition is quite similar to that of 
the analysed soils of the plain. 

III. These analyses may afford us im} 
portant inferences. 

These soils evidently make, as we have 
seen, a distinct class of the silicious soils. 
Their properties seem to differ at least 
as much from those of calcareous soils, 
properly so called, which produced spon- 
taneously the small species of clover, on 
which leguminous plants of different species 
succeed easily, and manures almost always 
secure good crops. It is not then to the 
carbonate of lime that they owe their. infe- 
riority : its action, on the contrary, seems 
to be nullified, since the characteristic 
properties of clcareous soils appear no 
longer to exist in these. Nor is it more 
to te silex, the alumine, nor the oxide of 
iron, which are found in abundance in all 
good soils, that this difference can be attri- 
buted. ‘Then, of all their constituents, 
there remains only the magnesia to which 
can be owing the characters which dist a- 
guish them from their analogous soils, 

It has been already fully admitted in prin- 
ciple that magnesia is unfavorable to vege- 
tation. The English chemist, Tennant, 
formed this conclusion from the analysis of 
a lime which struck with sterility all the 
soils to which it was applied. In America 
the use of a magnesian lime quickly wore 
out ( fatigue’) the soil; and D vy has ad- 
mitted itasatruth. Some trials on a small 
scale have shown me that while in a calea- 
reous soil, beans, when sown, sprouted 
soon, and came up vigorously, in the 
same soil modified by an addition of mag 

nesia, germination was retarded, and the 
stalks especially had only a feeble and tar- 
dy growth: yet Thaer calls into question 
the soil being made sterile by magnesia ; 
and opposes to the conclusions ef Tennant, 
that Einhoff has analyzed a very fertilizing 
marl which contained 20 per cent of mag- 
nesia: and farther, it results from a care- 
ful analyses, that the mud of the Nile,which 
we know to be so fertile, contains a large 
proportion of magnesia. From these last 
‘acts it may be coneluded that the magne- 
:ian mixture in the soil may indeed, under 
certain conditions yet unknown, not be in- 
jurious to fertility: but there still remain 
multiplied facts, and the results of observa 
tions, of which our whole plain presents us 
with a new and great example, that many 
magnesian soils are unproductive. 

But how does magnesia occasion bar- 
renness ina soil? This problem is doubt- 
less of difficult solution, but very im 
since it seems probable that if we knew the 
causes which render magnesia unproduc 
tive, it would perhaps be possible to reme- — 








4dy them; we shall attempt to point out 














some data whith gechegs may indicate the 


course, i 

And first we will remark that the mag- 
nesian mixture takes from the soil all its 
characterestics of calcareous soil, deprives 
it of all the advantages which always ac- 
company the unadulterated mixture of the 
calcareous principle, and gives it a charac- 
ter peculiar to itself, which distinguishes it 
whether by its mode of acting on vegeta- 
tion, or by the vegetables which it spunta- 
meonsly produces, to the exclusion of those 
it i by the calcareous soil. 

Still farther, it would seem, that magne- 
sia takes from the carbonate of lime the 
property which eminently distinguishes lime 
and all its compounds; that of rendering 
humus soluble, and that it tends on the con- 
trary to render humus insoluble, in propor- 
tion as it is accumulated in the soil by cul- 
tivation. In fact, the great proportion of 
insoluble humus, which the analyses have 
found in the soil which composes three- 
fourths of the cultivated plain, although a 
part might have been owing to an accident, 
could not proceed from spontaneous vege- 
tation in this soil which is almost always 
under the plough, and which produces few 

lants. It proceeds then from cultivation : 
but cultivation does not furnish insoluble 
humus; the humus of the manures then 
have passed into this state in the soil.— 
Now, it is not the lime, the action of which 
consists in rendering humus soluble, that 
cap have produced a contrary effect; nei- 
ther is it the silex nor allumine to which it 
ig attributable ; it must therefore be charg- 
ed to the magnesia alone, and to this cir- 
cumstance we may ascribe the unproduc- 
tiveness of magnesian soils, in which ma- 
nures, instead of benefitting the plants cul- 
tivated on the soil, pass into the state of in- 
soluble humus. oy 

The carbonate of magnesia has, besides, 
the property of retaining more water than 
all the other earthy combinations. Accor- 
ding to the experiments of Schubler of 
Hoffwyl, it receives and retains four and a 
halftimes its weight. It may be possible 
that it communicates to the soil in which it 
is found, the property of retaining a quan- 
tity of water, which at first would be inju- 
rious to vegetation. This would explain 
the cause of the rot among sheep on this 
soil; but this water, after having injured 
vegetation, would not continue in the soil, 
for it suffers much from drought in the 
spring. 

In this state of affairs, and in a question 
so important, on which doubts are accumu- 
lated, and facts and opinions are arrayed in 
opposition, it is a great and noble agricul- 
tiral problem, that the proprietor has pro- 
posed for himself to subdue this rebellious 
soil and force it to yield good crops; we 
shall see hereafter that this object has been, 
in a great measure, obtained. 

IV. After this long discussion on the 
magnesian soil of the plain, we come to the} 
soil of the plateau ; this kind of soil com- 
oer a great part of the arrondissement of 

ontargis, especially in the south and 
south-east portion; it covers besides al- 
most the whole extent of the arrondisse- 
ment of Gien on this side and beyond the 
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Loire. This sojl has received the name 
of terre de Sologne; the only differences 
which characterize the parts. sloping to- 
wards the Seine and those which slope to 
the Loire, are the chalk flints in the basin 
of the Seine and the fragments of different 
varieties of silicious rocks in the portion of 
the plateau which slopes to the Loire. 

The soil of the plateau of Barres offers ev- 
ery where a pure clayey sand,which contains 
in great quantity the chalk flints of the ba- 
sin of the Seine, and varies little. Yet it 
is dry or wet, according to the sub-soil on 
which it rests; when it is based immedi- 
ately on the calcareous rock of the plain, 
it is dry; and it becomes wet when the 
sub-soil is the reddish silicio-argillaceous 
stratum which does not allow the water to 
pass through, and consequently preserves 
the moisture of the surface. 

This soil, compared to that. of the plain, 
is not of difficult cultivation. Rye, pota- 
toes and buckwheat, grow well enough 
upon it; with manures, artificial meadows 
succeed; and trees of every kind, leafy 
(feuillus) and resinous, shoot up vigorously. 
On the whole, this portion of soil which 
touches the calcareous plateau, on which 
besides it rests, is superior in quality to the 
parts of the plateau which are more distant 
from it. Itis even of more easy cultiva- 
tion, and offers especially more resources 
than the magnesian soil; nevertheless, 
it contains no calcareous parts, heath, 
broom, and wild sorrel, which every calca- 
reous mixture ‘puts to flight, are met with 
on this soil in all parts of the 200 arpents 
of it which are left untilled. 

V. The rest of the soil, under the plough, 
of which the property is composed, presents 
a gentle slope, on which the owner’s house 
is situated, This slope forms the passage 
from the plateau to the plain, going along 
the valley; it offers 150 arpents of pretty 
good soil, suitable for all productions, for 
wheat, artificial grasses, trees, and espe- 
cially for oaks; this soil is due to a mix- 
ture of the soil of the plateau and of the 
plain, but the mixture is not uniform. 

VI. Lastly, it remains for us to speak 
of the little valley which separates the two 
parts of the property. 

This narrow valley receives the waters 
of the plain and the plateau; it contains a 
great number of springs, which are doubt- 
less the filtered waters of the two ploteaur 
which have no visible springs. Itis very 
remarkable that the springs come almost 
all of them from the side of the calcareous 
plain, the silicio-argilacecus plateau with its 
impermeable sub-soil, has scarcely admit- 
ted any filtration, so its side furnishes few 
or no springs in the valley. 

A great part of the bottom of the basin is 
marshy, requires draining and seems to us 
very susceptible of being drained ; one part 
is in pretty good pasture, anotherin tolera- 
ble meadows, and the rest in marsh, which 
is mown for litter. 

The calcareous rock shows itself from 
time to time at the bottom of the valley.— 
The upper stratum of the suil, belongs ra- 
ther to the magnesian soil of the plain 
than to the silicious soil of the plateau.— 
It is firm in all the parts which the interior! 
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waters have not diluted. Works judicious- 
ly made in the marsh have coinmenced its 

raining, the results obtained and a suffi- 
ciently great slope, promise, as we shalt 
see hereafter, success to the undertaking. 
Vegetation in this valley is active, the trees 
are fine, and if the magnesian principle, as 
is probable, occurs there, it dees not seem 
to injure vegetation ; in this inundated soil, 
some principles probably exist which neu- 


tralize the destructive effect of the magne- 
sia. * * © B® wR we 


REMARKS. 

' It seems a singular and illegitimate con- 
clusion of the author, that the sterility of the 
soil of “ the plain” is caused by the small 
quantity of carbonate of magnesia contained. 
It would have been much more plausible, if 
the very large proportion of carbonate of 
lime contained had been considered as _ the 
true evil. The soils giving analyses 1 and 
2, are stated to be specimens of the whole 
calcareous and magnesian plain—and No. 
4 shows the sub-soil common to both, and 
to the whole plain. In these two varieties 
of the same general kind of soil, the pro- 
portion of carbonate of lime is 38 per cent. 
in the first, and in the second, 69 per cent. 
—and the sub-soil of both, (No. 4,) has 74 
per cent. Surely these large propertio.:s 
of carbonate of lime, are sufficient to ac- 
count for sterility, after the continuance of 
exhausting and bad tillage for time imme- 
morial, without looking for that cause in the 
presence of carbonate of magnesia, which 
these same three specimens contain res- 
pectively in the very small proportions of 
23, 47, and 41 thousandths—or less than 
the half of 1 per cent. We do not believe 
that his earth (in much Jarger proportions, ) 
is injurious to scils—but infer the reverse, 
from the great similarity of its chemical 
qualities to those of carbonate of lime—and 
from some of the richest soils in the world 
containing carbonate of magnesia. Thus 
M. Puvis himself states that it is in the soil 
of the rich viulley of the Nile—and we have 
found it in the celebrated alluvial soil of 
the Red River. The authorities brought 
to sustain the position that the magnesian 
ingredient is injurious to fertility, if exam- 
ined, are worth as litle as the reasoning. 
Tennant, it is true, attributes injurious. ef- 
fects to the magnesia contained in certain 
limestones ; but it is to magnesia brought 
to its caustic state, by the burning of the 
limestone, and so applied to the soil. This 
may well be the case, and all the injurieus 
effects of such manure, referred to by our 
author, may be true, and yet the mild car- 
bonate of magnesia, as it exists naturally in 
soil, may be either harmless or beneficial. 
Still less does Davy’s view sustain this 
opinion of M. Puvis. That great agricul- 
tural chemist quotes Tennant’s discovery 
and statement, but without seeming to con- 
cur entirely in the asserted ill effects of 
even caustic magnesia—and he certainly 
contradicts the notion that a natural and 
small proportion of the carbonate is injuri- 
ous, by referring to the valuable qualities of 
the Lizard Downs, which have that rare 
ingredient. = _ 

But putting aside M. Puvis’ ded .etions, 





the facts as to the presence of ‘magnesia, 
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and the prodigious amount of calcareous 
earth in this poor plain, are sufficiently 
worth attention. We cannot, however, pre- 
sume to reason With regerd to facts which 
are so concisely and imperfectly presented, 
or to explain away difficulties which oppose 
any general and uniform deduction. But 


we will venture to hint our opinion, that)| 


these highly calearcous plains of France, 
were at some far remote period immensely 
rich prasries like those of Alabama and Ar- 
kansas: and that the latter, if exposed toa 
similar long course of exhausting tillage, 
will hereafte: be as poor, and as difficult to 
be improved, as these calcareous plains of 
France, or the chalk downs of England. 





Tue Cutnese Ducx.—On the lakes and 
rivers there are of course many kinds of 
will ducks and other waterfowl, in their 
natural and unreclaimed conditions; and the 
maoner in which these are often captured 
is ingenious, though well known. ‘The 
sportsmen incase their heads in large 
gourds or calabashes, with holes for sight 
and respiration ; they then walk or swim 
deeply in the water, so that nothing but the 
fruit is seen above the surface ; and the un- 
conscious ducks, accustomed to floating and 
innocuous calabashes, approach them with- 
out fear, and are respectively pulled under 
water, for the purpose of having their n.cks 
wrung. and being fastened to a poulterer’s 

tidle. On the banks of the Yang-tse- 

lang, and along the shores of the Po-yang- 
hou, during the progres of Lord Amherst’s 
embassy, wild ducks and geese occurred in 
large flocks on both the lake and river, and 
were so tame that they might be approach- 
ed within a few yards. [t is known that 
proJigious numbers of tame ducks are kept 
in the various provinces. The peasdrts 
hateh theeggs in ovens or in duag, and 
putting the young ones into boats carry 
them down to the sea shore at low waiter ; 
and as these boats keep company, there are 
consequently several flocks of ducks, not 
only near each other, but frequently inter- 
mingled, while searching for shell fish or 
other marine productions. Yet no sooner 
does the guardian strike upon a basin, than 
each flock flaps away to its own boat. In- 
deed, among the more singular sights to be 
seen in the neighborhood of Cauton, par- 
ticularly about Whampoa, are the duck 
boats, which not only contain the aquatic 
bibeds, but are used as the dwelling of their 
owners. The ducks inhabit the bold, while 
the keepers are accommodated in the upper 
portion of the vessel. These boats are very 
abundant about the rice fields near the 
river, just afier the harvest has been gath- 
ered in, the birds at that period being abla 
to glen a plentiful supply of food. Each 
owner moves about from place to place ac- 
cording to the favourable opportunities that 
may offer for the feeding of his broad-billed 
flock. ‘ On the arrival of the boat,” says 
Mr. Bennet, “ at the appointed spot, or one 
considered proper for feeding the quacking 
tribe, a signal of a whistle causes the whole 
to woddle in regular order from their domi- 
cile across the board placed for their accom- 
modation, and then rambling about under- 
go the process of feeding. When it iscon- 
sidered by their keeper that they have 
gerd sufficiently, another signal is made 

or the return of the birds; immediately 
thay congregate and re-enter the boat. The 
first duck is rewarded with some paddy, the 
last is whipped for being dilatory ; so that 
it is ludicrous to see the last birds (knowing 


‘rower. Beginning from one extremity of 





lof the two; and by its assistance the tra-| 
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by sad experience the fate that awaits them) 
making efforts en masse to fly over the 
backs of the others, to escape the chastise- 
ment inflicted upon the ultimate duck.”— 
[Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Historical 
and Descriptive account of China, Vol. 3.] 





CuinesE Art or Computation.—The 
Chinese, in their arithmetic, employ the 
decimal notation and they p-rform iis op- 
eration by means of an instrument called 
Swan-pen. li consists of a frame, divided 
into two coupariments by a bar in the di- 
rection of its length. It is next crossed by 
ten wires or slender rods, which pass 
through the middle bar, and terminate in its 
longitadinal opposite sides. Each corss-rod 
has on it seven moveable beads, which ad- 
mit of sliding backwards and forwards ; 
five of these are on the part of the rod be- 
tween the sides of the wider compartment, 
and twoon the part which crosses the nar- 


the frame, each of the five beads on the 
longest part of the first rod represents a 
unit, and each of the two on the shorter 
siands for five. In like manner, cach bead 
on the longest part of the next rod, to- 
wards the left hand, stands for ten, and 
each on the shorter part for five tens or fifty, 
and so on. It is easy to understand, that 
by detaching a proper number of beads, 
which represents units, and tens, and hun- 
dreds, &c., by sliding them from the position 
in which they are represented in the figure, 
towards the bar which crosses the rods, 
any number whatever may be indicated ; 
a single bar on the shorter part of the rod 
answering to all the five on the longer. In 
this way the Chinese perform their arith- 
meticaly operations, just as men re-koned 
by counters in this country in the manner 





explained by the old writers on arithmetic, | 
particularly by Robert Recorde, who lived| 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth. bei 
swan-pen seenis the more convenient mode 


| 


ders in Canton transacts their business with | 
a dexterity and expedition quite remarka-| 
ble. It must, however, be admitted, that | 
although ‘this machine be well adapted for 
explaining the principles of arithmetic, it 
would be a very inadequate subtitute for 
our Arabic numerals, more especially in 
those laborious calculations which the pro- 
gress of European science has rendered in- 
dispensable.—[Ediaburgh Cabinet Library, 
Historical and Descriptive Account of Chi- 
na, Vol. 3.) 





Cuina Dericient in Timser.-—China, 
like every other country which is densely 
inhabited, is deficient in the supply of tim. 
ber and dyewood. The neighboring coun- 
tries, therefore, which are in a rude state, 
furnish it, in the same manner that Amer. 
icafand the north of Europe supply Eng- 
land, France, and Holland ; and if capital 
were abuudant, and freights low, they 
would export a much larger amount. The 
supply of wood and other rude produce from 
the surrounding countries, is a branch of 
trade into which we think it not improbable 
that the British merchant will sooner or 
later enter. The timber furnished at pres- 
ent consists chiefly of faney-woods ; as 
sandal-wood, from Malabar, the Sandwich 
and Feejee Islands; that of the first is 
nearly three times as valuable as those of 
the two last, being of greater size, and con- 
taining more essential oil. The English 
and Americans, in 1834, imported of this 
commodity about 300 tons, worth 50,000 








Siam, and ebony from several of 

an Islands, but the best as well as t 
largesi quantity of late years has beensent 
from the Mauritius, wh.le the in’etior kind 
i; brought from Ceylon. The woods.or 
barks for dyeing, co. sists ¢iiefly of sapan, 
wood from Siam, and the barks of several 
species of Rhizophora, or mangrove, from 
the Malayaa Islands. Under this head ma 
be mentioned rattans and canes, of whi 
tae importations, both by na:ive and Euror 
pean vessels, chiefly from Borneo, Sumatra, 
and the Malayan Peninsula, are very large 
for such a commodity. We perceive tha, 
of the former, the weights imported by Brit. 
ish ships, in 1880, was equal to 35,000cwr., 
valued at about £18,000.— [Edinburgh Cab- 
inet Library, Historical and Descriptive 
Account of China, Vol. $.] 





IMPROVEMENTS AND EMBELLISHMENTS IN 
Paris.—The granite for the pedestal of the 
obelisk of Luxor has ‘arrived, aad only 
awaits the decrease of the waters of the 
Seine to be landed. It consists of seven 
blocks, one of which weighs 120,000 Ibs.— 
The Hotel Dieu, it is suid, will shortly. be 
tnken down, to carry on the beautiful line 
of quays which extend along each bunk of 
the Seine. Thesick will be removed to the 
Inval:ds, which establishment will be broken 
up, and formed into several branches, in 
various parts of the conntry, where articles 
ot provision, &c. are cheap.—[Paris Adver- 
tiser. } 
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ARTFURD AND NEW-HAVEN RAILROAD, 
HPROPOSALS will be received from the 22d tothe 
28th of the present month, at the Engineer Office of 
the Hartford end New Haven Raiiroad, (corner of 
East and Collis streets, New Haven,) for Gains the 
Northern Division of the Railroad from Meriden to 
Hartford—being a distance of 18 miles. After the’ 





||22nd maps and profiles of the different sections wil 


be exhibited at wis W to a 
ALEX’R. C. INING, “4 
New-Haven, Sept. 9. ro ae 


NORWICH AND WORCESTER RAILROAD, 
NOTICE TO CONTCACTORS. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Office of the Norwich and Worcester Railroad Com- 
pany, in the city of Norwich, from the 25th ro 
to the 10th of Octot er next, for the Grading and Ms 
sonry on }7 miles of the Road, from Jewett City to the 
Village of Danielsonville, in Kill ngly. ‘ 

Plans ant Profiles of the work may be examined at. 
the Engineers Office in Norwich ; or the Office of the 
Resident Engineer at Eaton’s Hotel, in the town of 
Plainfield, after the 25th of September next. 

Proposals will also be received for 600 feet of 
Bridging on Col. Long’s Patent; on the First Dtvi- 
sion of said Road. ‘The Masonry ofthe Bridges will 
be completed in the month of November. 

No Ardent Spirits tu be used on the work. 

Contractors are requested to present along ‘a 
their proposals the usual certificates of character 


abllity. 
JAMES LAURIE, Engineer. 
Enginzer’s Office, Norwich City, Cena., 
- September 3d, 1836. 2 § 36a 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


TWO hundred thousand yards of earth will be re- 
moved by contract on Staten Island. Persons dest 
rons of making cuntracts will make immediate appli- 
cation. The work will be divided in 1000 feet sec- 
tions, and let in part or main. : 

Apply at the office at Fort Tompkins, 
Island, where the profiles can be seen and the 
W. JAY HASHITT, 

Chief Enyineer. 








examirod. 
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Pebphiadeeide {% 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
ane for Railroads. 

No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 


New-York. : 
ne ara COMPANIES Pre m'ncy well ee exa 
mine these Cars; a imen ef w may he seer 
on that part of the New. York and Harlaem 
now in operation. _ ! 








shed 
nish dollars. Revewen?; omekiaets 
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RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &e. 
THE subscribers offer the following articles‘ for 


Sale. © . 
Railway Iron, fat bars, with countersunk holes and 
mitred juints, 


rao 
50 “ 


‘ Ibs. 
350 tons 2} by 4,15 ft in length, weighing 4.°° per ft. 
“ 3 


280 “ 2 “ i, “ “ jy 
70 “ li “ t, “ “ “ 2 ry “ 
80 “* 1: 4, “ “ “ 18 Sy “ 
90 “ 1 “ i, “ “ “ - “ 
‘with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To 


be sold free of duty to 


porated companies. 
-, Orders for Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. 
Rail. Road Car and Locomotive Engine ‘Tires, 
’ t and turned or unfurned, ready to be fitted on 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 inches 
diameter 


E. V. Patent. Chain Cable Bults for Railway Car 
axles, in lengths of 12 fet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 24 
3, 34, 34, 34, and 3? inches diameter. 

Chains for Inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured fromthe E. V.Cable Bolis, and proved 
at the greatest strain. 

India Rubber Rope for Inclined Plaines, made from 
New Zealand flax. 

Also Patent Hemp Cordage for Inclined Planes, 
and Cana! Towing Lines. 

Patent Felt for placing between the iron chair aud 
ston: bluck of Edge Railways 

Every description of Railway Iron, as well as Lo- 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortest notice, by 
the agency of one of our partners, who resides’ in 
F. for this purpose. 

* Mr. Solomon W. Roberts, a highly respectable 
American Enginecr, resides in England for the pur- 
pose of inspecting all Locometives, Machinery, Rail- 
way fron be. ordered through us 

A. & G. RALSTON. 
38-tf Philadelphia, No. 4, South Front st. 
y Orrice Pontcuartrain, RarLroap Co. 

ees New Orleans, 19th May, 1836. 

, THE Board of Directors of this Company, will pay 
the sum of five hundred dollars to the inventor or 
projector, of a machine or plan to prevent the escape 
ef sparks from the Chimney of Locomutive Ex gines, 
burning wood, and which shail be finally adopted fur 
use ofthe Company. No further charge to be made 
for the right of the Company to use the same. 

' By order vf the Board, 

JNO. B. LEEFE, Secretary. 


te governments or incor- 





28—3m. 


8 THE NEWCASTLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, incorporated by the State of Delaware 
with’ a capital of 200,000 dollars, are prepared to ex. 
ecute in the;first style and on liberal terms, at their 
extensive Finishing Shops and foundries for Brass and 

situated in the town of Newcastle, Delaware, all 

ers for LOCOMOTIVE anu other Steam Engines, 

and for CASTINGS of every description in Brass or 

Iron RAILROAD WORK of all kinds finished in 
the best manner. and at the shortest notice. 

Orders to be addressed to 

Mn. EDWARD A. G. YOUNG, 
feb 20—ytf Superintendent, Newcastle, Del 


TO CANAL CONTRACTORS, 
Office of the Sandy and Beaver Canal Co., 
July 25th, 1836. 


#roposals will be received at the office ofthe Sandy 
and Beaver caval company, in New Lisbon, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, until Monday the 10th day of Oc 

next, for the construction of about 50 cutstone 
jocks, 17 dams, (varying from 5 to 20 feet in height) 
one aqueduct across the Tuscarawas River, several 
bridges, and about 10 or 15 miles of canal. 

Plans and cifications of the work may be ex- 
amined at the Engineers office, New Lisbon. 

PP sepa coe ty dBiey Engineer _ accompany 
ir proposals wit recommendations. 
B. HANNA, President 

E. H. Gru, Chief Engineer. 30—to 10 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS. 
WE the subseribers having formed a co-partnership 
under the style and firm of Durpee, Coleman & Co., 
for the manufacturing and selling of Ropes for inclined 
planes of reilroads, and for other usc s, offer tu supply 
ropes for inclined planes, of any Jength required wih- 
out splice, at short notice, the manufacturing of cord- 
age, heretofore carried on by S.S Durfee & Ce., will 
Hy po dpa nae firm. ry hosters will be prompt- 

y to, ropes. wi shipped to any port 
in the United Sates. eee 
3 Sh ment, By, 1836.. Hudson, Columbia County. 


New-York. 
GEORGE COLEMAN, 











TOWNSEND, 
. ©. FOLGER, SYDNEY S. DURFEE 











AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, 





Orrice or THE WetrumPKA AND Coosa R. R. Co. 
Werumpxa, Ata., 29th July, 1826. 


THE Directors ofthe above Company are desirous 
of securing the services of a competent resiaent En- 
gincer, to survey and locate the route of the We- 
tumpka and Coosa Railroad, commencing at thts 
place. The route of the road will pass through a 
country that is considered as healthy as any in this 
laiitude. Persons desirons of embarking in such an 
undertaking will please address the undersigned at 
this place. W. H. HOUGHTON, 

Sec. W and C, R. R. Co. 


The Evening Star and Courier and Enquirer, New- 
York ; the Commercial Herald, Philadelphia ; Balti- 
more Gazette ; National Intelligencer, Washington , 
Richmond Enquirer and Whig. Richmond, Va. ; and 
Cl arleston Mercurv, will please give the ahove eight 
weekly insertions, and send a copy containing the 
advertisement, together with their bills, to the under- 
signed. (34—5t) W. H. HOUGHTON. 


ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 

WILLIAM V.- MANY manufactures to order 
IRON CASTINGS for Gearing Mills and Factories o 
every description. 

ALSO—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is no 
equalled in the United States. 9—ly 


ARCHIMEDES WORKS. 
(100 North Moor strect, N. Y.) 
New-York, February 12th, 1836. 

THE undersigned begs leave to inform the proprie- 
tors of Railroads that they are prepared to furnish all 
kinds of Machinery for Railroads; Locomotive Engines 
of any size, Car Wheels, such as are now in success 
ful operation on the Camden and Ambvy Railroad, 
none of which have fuiled—Castings of all kinds, 
Whocls, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice. 

H. R. DUNHAM & CoO. 
4—ytt 

‘HUDSON AND DELAWARE RAILROAD. 

NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at 
the Office of the Hudson and Delaware Railroad 
Company, in the village of Newburgh, until the 
10th day of October next, at 2 o'clock, P. M., for the 
Gr iding, Masonry, Bridging, &c., of their read from 
the west side of Chamber's Creek to Washingtunville, 
a distance of ten miles. 

Plans, Proflles, Specifications, &c., will be in pre- 
paration, and exhibited ter; days previous to the let- 
ting. JAS. B SARGENT, Engineer. 

Newburgh, Aug 24, 1836. to lU—35 

NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

PROPOSALS for excavating and embanking the 
Georgia Railroad from the upper end of the work, 
now under contract, to Greensboro’, a distance of 34 


miles, will be received at the Engineer's Office, at 
Crawiordville, on the 21st and 22d days of October 


next. 
—ALSO— . 

At the same time, fur the Branch to Warrenton, 4 
miles. And if prepared in season, the Branch to 
Athens, length 37 miies. 

J. EDGAR THOMSON, 
33—t220 Civil Engineer, 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 


BOAT SPIKES. 

Xr The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly for sale a very extensive assortment of Wrought 
Spikes and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufaciured 
by the subscriber’s Patent Machinery, which after 
five years successful operation, and now almost uni- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriber obtained a patent,) are found 
superior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable tu the hules in iron 
rails, to any amount and on short notice. Almost all 
the Railroads now in progress in the United States are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—for which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesiun is more than double any commu: 
spikes made by the hammer. 

*,* Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctually attended to. 

HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. hire 

¥ Spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I 
& J. Townsend, Albany, and the rincipal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany and Troy ; J.1. Brower, 222 Wate: 
street, New-York ; - Jones, Philadelphia; T 
Janviers, Baltimore ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would do well to for 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub 
scriber is desirous of extending the manufacturing su 
as to keep pace with the daily increasing demand for 
his Spikes. (1J23am) H. BURDEN : 


























FRAME BRIDGES. 
'n® subscriber would respectfully inform the pub- 
lie, and icularly Railroad and Bridge Curpora- 
ta.ions dt he will build Frame Bridges, ur vend the 
right to others to build, on Col. Long's Patent, tag ff 
out the United States, with few exceptions. The fol- 
lowing sub-Agents have been engaged by the funder- 
signed who will also attend to this iness, viz. 
Horace Childs, Henniker, N. H. 
Alexander McArthur, Mount Morris, N. Y. 
John Mahan, do do 
Thomas H. Cushing, Dover, N. H. 

Tra Blake, Wakefield, N. H. 
Amos Whitemore, Fsq., Hancock, N. H. 
Samuel ‘Herrick, Springfield, hig y ys 


Simeon Herrick, do 

Capt. Isaac Damon, Northampton, Mass. 
Lyman Kingsly, do do 
Ehjah Halbert, Waterloo, N. Y. 
Joseph Hebard, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


Hudson, Ohio. 
Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
d do 


) 
(Civil Engineer,) Ohio: 
New-Philadelphia,Ohio. 
Marietta, Ohio 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
St. Francisville, Lous’a. 
Capt. John Bottom, Tonawanda, Penn 
a li Osborn, Rochester, N. Y 
Bridges on the above plan are to be seen at the ful- 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 
Baltimore to Washington, two miles from the former 
place. Across the Metawamkeag river on the Mili- 
tary road, in Maine. On the National road in Illinois, 
atsundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Susquehan- 
na Rrailroad at three points. On the Hudsun and 
Patterson Railroad,in two places. On the Buston and 
Worcester Railroad, at several points. On the Bus- 
ton and Providence Railroad, at sundr ints. Across 
the Contocook river at Hancock, N H. Across the 
Connecticut river at Haverlill, N. H. Across the 
Contoocovk river, at Henniker, N. H. Across the 
Souhegan river, at Milford, N.H. Across the Ken- 
nebec river, at Waterville, in the state of Maine.— 
Across the Genesse river, at Mount Morris, New- 
York, and several other bridges are now in progress. 
The undersigned has removed to Rochester, Mon- 
roe county, New-York, where he will promptly at- 
tend to orders in this line of business to any practica- 
bleextent in the United States, Maryland excepted. 
MOSES LONG. 
General Agent of Col.S. H Long. 
Rochester, May 22d, 1836. 19y-tf. 


Col. Sherman Peck, 
Andrew E. Turnbull, 
William J. Turnbull, 
Sabried Dodge, Esq., 
Bvuoz M. Atherton, Esq. 
Stephen Daniels, 

John Rodgers, 

Jehn Tililson, 





AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 


300 dozens Ames’ superior back-strap Shovels 


150 do do do plain do 
150. do = do do _caststeel Shovels & Spades 
150 do do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do do plated Spades 
50 do do socket Shovels and Spades. 


“Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow 
'Bars (steel pointed,) manniactured frum Salisbury re- 
fined iron—for sale by the manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO, 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CQ. 
No. 8 State street, Albany 
N. B —Also furnished to order, Shapes of every de- 
scription, made from Salsbury refined lron. 4—ytf 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL FARMER, 


BEING a plainand familiar treatise on the Culture 
ofthe Soil, the Orchard and the Garden; the rearing, 
breeding, and ma agement of every description of 
Live Stuck, the diseases to which they are subject, 
and the remedies ; directions for the management of 
the Dairy; a description of the most useful imple- 
ments of Husbandry ; and every information neces- 
sary to the practical agricultu:ist. Also, an index, by 
which any subject can be instantly referred to. In 
three parts; Part 3, on Live Stock, under the im- 
mediate supervision of R, H. Budd, Veterinary Sur- 
geon, New-York. 

Published by COLLINS, KEESE & CO., 

36—3wlaw* ' 230 Pearl-street. 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND 


BOXES, AND OTHER RAILROAD 
CASTINGS. 


Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels com- 
dlete at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Fac- 
ory and Foundry, Paterson, N. J. All orders ad- 
lressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly. attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS 

Also, Flange Tires, turned complete 

18 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 
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